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FOREWORD 


The arrest of eighty Spanish liberals showed that Franco was deeply concerned 
about the rising animosity toward him among young professional groups and students 
Most of those seized belonged to well-to-do families, while at the other end of the 
social scale some thirty Asturian miners were arrested. The government denounced 
both the wealthy and the poor inmates of the jails as ''Communists." In his end-of- 
the-year speech, Franco said that under his rule Spain had been better off than it 
had been for over two centuries. One can only guess whether he was damning the 
age of enlightenment and the century of liberalism which came after Spain's Golden 
Age, or whether he was asserting his regime's superiority over the "spurious race 
of the Bourbons" who had ruled Spain during those two centuries. Certainly Franco 
had done little to promote the monarchy recently, partly because his feud with 
Don Juan continued and partly because Juan Carlos, who had been given a hermetic 
Spanish education undefiled by the foreign contamination which had tarnished his 
father's ethnic purity, had turned out to be an insignificant playboy. It was a shock 
likewise when corruption, supposed to be a characteristic of decadent democracies, 
loomed on the Spanish scene. The illicit depositing of dollars in anonymous ac- 
counts in Swiss banks had been carried on by businessmen and officials belonging 
to what in England would be called "the Establishment."' This flight of dollar capi- 
tal was both a cause of and a comment on the economic crisis in Spain. Desperately 
needing funds, the Spanish Government issued a law giving foreign oil companies 
very favorable conditions, reminiscent of the good old times of oil exploration. 


The Catholic Church has had a tacit agreement with Salazar as it has had with 
Franco; it was therefore startling when Salazar openly warned the Church not to 
criticize his regime. Cardinal Cerejeira in his reply simply asserted that the 
Church must intervene in politics if matters of faith or morals are at stake. In 
reality, Portuguese clerics were interested in broader issues than those, and they 


were concerned lest the Salazar regime, should it collapse, drag the Church down 
with it. 


The inauguration of President Adolfo Lopez Mateos of Mexico on December i 
attracted a distinguished gathering of delegates, notably from the United States and 
Russia, who were eager to see whether Lopez Mateos would pitch his tent in the 
shadow of the colossus of the North or the colossus of the East. His denunciations 
of foreign intervention and his defining the role of Mexico as that of a peaceful 
mediator between East and West suggested that he had preferred the sunny garden 
of positive meutrality. His announced internal policies followed the traditional pat- 
tern of West European Socialism. In his new cabinet, Manuel Tello returned to 
Foreign Affairs and Torres Bodet to Education. The efficient head of the Federal 
District, Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, was the only holdover from the Ruiz Cortines cab- 
inet. That government within the government known as SCOP (Secretariat of Com- 
munications and Public Works) was broken up into two ministries. 


The predicament of Guatemalan President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes became 
more acute as his popularity waned and the opposition candidate of the Revolution- 
ary Party, Luis F. Galich, won the Guatemala City elections for mayor. The 
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dilemma was solved by declaring the elections illegal because Galich had failed to 
file a financial statement at the correct time. In addition, Ydfgoras tried again to 
transmute xenophobia into personal popularity. His campaign to take over British 
Honduras had brought him little more than ridicule, so he decided to dredge up the 
deep-lying dislike and fear of Guatemala's colossus of the north, namely Mexico. 
This is why on December 31 he ordered his airforce to strafe Mexican fishing boats 
in the Pacific. It is quite improbable that he really wanted to punish Mexican shrimp 
fishermen for wandering into Guatemalan waters, and it made little sense when he 
claimed that he was trying to prevent "Communists" from smuggling arms into 
Guatemala. In El Salvador, the government party PRUD (Partido Revolucionario 
de Unificacién Democrdética) celebrated the tenth anniversary of the "Majors' Revo- 
lution" which brought it to power. Relations between Honduras and Nicaragua were 
strained to the breaking-point as the Somoza regime, branded as one of the three 
remaining dictatorships in Latin America, tacitly encouraged the Honduran Army 
to revolt against President Ramon Villeda Morales on the flimsy pretext that he was 
using a "black army" to oppress his opponents. General Anastasio Somoza Debayle 
("'Tachito") became a cynosure for those who were impatient with the attempts of 
President Luis A. Somoza Debayle to transform the Somoza new-rich oligarchy into 
a respectable bourgeois group with democratic trappings. The Civil Reserve, an 
appendage of Tachito's National Guard, held a banquet at which the war cry was 
"Tachito for President, with the Reserves in the vanguard'"' In Costa Rica, elec- 
tioneering was already simmering, but it was a democratic brew. The Panamanian 
Government proclaimed national sovereignty over Pacific and Caribbean waters out 
to a distance of 12 miles from the shore. This would give the republic sovereignty 
over both entrances to the Canal beyond the three-mile limit. The United States 
Government rightly refused to recognize Panama's claim, whereupon Panamanians 
en masse denounced Yanqui imperialism. All of this must have been foreseen by 
the Panamanian Government, which wanted above all to keep the feud with the 
United States alive. 


In Cuba, the 26 of July Movement progressed toward the stunning climax of 
January 1959. Great Britain showed singularly little sense in allowing arms to be 
shipped to Batista, and the Laborites who in Parliament forced the Foreign Secre- 
tary to hold up such shipments displayed realism combined with social sense. 
President Frangois Duvalier of Haiti strengthened his hold on the country by dis- 
missing the entire general staff of the Army. He thereupon held a meeting on the 
Dominican-Haitian border with the neighboring dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
and his puppet brother President Héctor. The Trujillo regime was trying to sal- 
vage its popularity by depicting itself to the Dominican people as their defender 
against American cruelty and corruption. Resignations of important Dominican 
army and navy officers indicated that.all was not well in Trujillo's domain. Rela- 
tions between Ciudad Trujillo and Puerto Rico were badly shaken by the killing 
near the Dominican capital of a wealthy Puerto Rican farmer. 


The Venezuelan elections were held in peace and dignity, a tribute to the deep 
desire of the Venezuelan people at this historic moment to prove itself capable of 
following orderly and democratic procedures of government. This spirit found its 
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most conspicuous expression in the behavior of the presidential candidates, who 
showed toward each other a courtesy, decency and camaraderie almost unique in 
Latin American history. The victory of Romulo Betancourt was a surprise for 
those who judged Venezuelan opinion by Caracas, where Admiral Wolfgang Larra- 
zabal enjoyed a popularity which could not offset the efficacy of Accién Democrdtica 
throughout the impoverished countryside which the oil prosperity had left practi- 
cally untouched. The attempts of anti-democratic elements in Caracas to cause 
trouble after Betancourt's victory quickly collapsed While Betancourt declared 
that his foreign policy would be anti-anti-American and that the Organization of 
American States should be transformed into a democratic body the provisional 
junta instead of fading out quietly startled the world by increasing income taxes for 
1958 in a move which was widely interpreted in the United States as an unfair body- 
blow against American oi] companies. It may indeed have had the effect of raising 
the royalties on oil from roughly 50% to about 60% (the taxes are calculated by ex- 
tremely complex formulae}, but it was essentially a move to increase government 
revenue by raising the income-tax scale for all individuals and companies, both 
Venezuelan and foreign Isofar as this would introduce an effective income tax for 
the first time in a country full of nouveaux riches, the move could only be applauded 


Colombia's ex-dictator General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla refused to believe that the 
old order changeth, giving place to new. His partisans proposed to celebrate the pre- 
Christmas period with a plot to ring out the new, ring in the old. In fact, the Christ- 
mas bells rang an In Memoriam on his regime, and he listened to them tolling for 
him from a frigate where he was being held incommunicado after the plot was dis- 
covered. The victory of Romulo Betancourt in Venezuela was greeted with joy in 
Colombia; the neighboring governments would be able to cooperate in a mutual de- 
fense of democracy; the retrograde military would no longer be able to use one 
country as a refuge to plot against the government of the other. A renewing of the 
entente cordiale between the two countries gave rise to a rebirth of the Gran Colom- 
bian ideal. Unfortunately the Ecuadorean government was not in step, for Presi- 

- dent Camilo Ponce chose just this moment to appoint a new cabinet whose conserv- 
ative make-up was clearly meant as a rebuff of the liberal forces sympathetic to 
Lleras Camargo and to Betancourt; the Ecuadorean Liberals responded by forming 
a solidarity committee of five ex-Presidents. However, the political scene in 
Guayaquil, the traditional stronghold of the Liberals, remained utterly confused. 


Peruvian public life was dominated by a bitter debate between Finance Minister 
Luis Gallo Porras and Pedro Beltran, editor of the newspaper La Prensa. While 
the dispute concerned the government's economic policy, the overtones were more 
personal than theoretical. In the continuing struggle in Bolivia between the govern- 
ment forces of President Hern4n Siles Zuazo and the leftist forces of mine workers' 
leader Juan Lechfn, the former seemed to have control for the moment, and strikes 
abated. The economic situation remained chaotic, and serious corruption was re- 
vealed when it was discovered that government officials and partisans had been 
selling for personal profit wheat and other goods donated by the United States. It 
was obvious also that there was an illegal market in cocaine to gangster elements 
selling the drug in the United States at immense profits. Chilean President Jorge 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


More than 80 Spanish liberals accused of being Communists were arrested by 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco's police. The accused, most of whom were young 
and belonged to rich and distinguished families, included lawyers, physicians, sci- 
entists, students, labor leaders, and workers. Informed sources considered the 
group "intellectual Socialists" belonging to the generation which was too young to 
participate in the Civil War. Those arrested headed an anti-Franco movement 
which had recently been gaining momentum among university students (HAR, 

XI: 477). 


It was believed that Franco's position would remain secure as long as he could 
count on the support of the Army, the police, the conservatives, and the indirect 
help afforded by U.S. military bases. However, as Franco celebrated his 66th 
birthday, the economic situation worsened steadily, and insecurity and political 
opposition were increasing. In the northern Spanish province of Asturias there 
were more arrests. As a result of a strike, 32 miners from the Asturian mining 
region were arraigned before a court-martial and charged with being "Communists" | 
guilty of ''military rebellion. '' They were given jail sentences of from two to twenty 
years. Only one was absolved. In a lengthy end-of-the-year speech, Franco stated ; 
that as long as the danger of ''Communist subversion" existed, his regime would 
continue to protect itself in any manner it saw fit. He said that Spain was enjoying 
"the most fertile period of internal peace and stability that she has known for over ‘ 
200 years." 


An unprecedented financial scandal was revealed when the police discovered 
that at least $280 million--or five times the total gold reserves of Spain ($57 mil- 
lion)--h ad been depos ited in Swiss banks in anonymous accounts. The arrest of 
a traveling repre sentative of a Swiss bank and the seizure of a list of clients and 
accounts revealed that at least 1,263 Sp anish businessmen and politicians h ad 
been buying dollars in the black market and depositing them in Swiss banks. In the 
office of the chief of police, those on the list were obliged to sign a document in 
which they agr eed to return the money to Spain within 30 days. Since they were all 
well known and in no way suspected of anti-Franco sentiments, they were treated 
with great care and consideration. It is said that they were fined 25% of the value 
of the deposits; they were to receive the remainder in pesetas at a favorable ex- 
change rate fixed by the Spanish Government. The rate on the black market was 
then 59 pesetas to the dollar, whereas the official rate was 42. This exodus of 
Spanish capital was interpreted as a sign of panic among the privileged classes oc- 
casioned by the instability of the peseta. In the first nine months of 1958, Spain 
had a deficit of $263 million, and certain fruit exports were greatly reduced. 
During these last few years, the value of the peseta continued to drop alarmingly. 


The olive crop was reported down for the second consecutive year. A cold 
wave in April was followed by summer drought and a premature dropping of olives 
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in all areas. Spain's olive exports to the United States in 1959 were expected to be 
as much as 25% below the 1958 level, according to Seville trade sources. Tonnage 
pickled was reported as the same as 1957, but a much larger percentage of it was 
said to be unsuitable for export as a result of the weather and docus fly infestation. 
The 1958 wheat harvest was above average, though not up to the high level of 1957. 
It was estimated at 162 million bushels, compared with 180 million in 1957. The 
price of bread, which constitutes almost a third of the Spanish diet, went up in 
December. The grape harvest was good and the wine exports increased. In 1957 
it was announced that the wine exportation increased to 1,500 million pesetas 
(about $30 million). 


In a lecture at the Colegio Nacional de Economistas, José Marfa Oriol pointed 
out that to avoid the usual restrictions on electrical energy, Spain would have to 
invest 100,000 million pesetas (about $2,000 million) in the next eight years. The 
scarcity of electrical energy for domestic and industrial use remained a serious 
problem. Without oil and with very little coal, the electric power plants were the 
most important sources of energy for industry. The solution was difficult and 
costly according to the estimate given by Sr. Oriol, especially in view of the im- 
poverished Spanish economy. 


The Spanish Government issued a law permitting foreign companies to seek oil 
in Spain and Spanish possessions and to exploit production on a 50-50 basis. Geolo- 
gists were optimistic about finding oil in Spanish Sahara and Ifni and in parts of 
Spain, although no commercial oil had ever been found in Spain before. The admin- 
istration's measure was unanimously approved on December 23rd by the Cortes 
(parliament) and was expected to become effective in about four months. It would 
permit foreign oil companies 100% participation in concerns set up to seek and ex- 
ploit oil resources. This was a radical shift in policy. Since 1939 Spain had for- 
bidden, with few exceptions, more than a 25% participation by foreign interests in 
mining, industrial manufactures, transport, or public utilities. Exploration con- 
cessions would range from six to eight years, with brief optional extensions. 
Concessions to exploit any oil found would run for fifty years, with options for 
10-year extensions. Remittance of profits would be permitted in the first ten years 
of exploitation up to 20% of the value of crude oil found. In the second ten years all 
crude oil in excess of the Spanish Government's needs would be sole and profits re- 
mitted until full amortization was reached. The American oil companies were 
favorably impressed by the new law and were prepared to begin explorations as 
soon as possible. To date, small scale explorations had been unsuccessful, and 
Spain was buying about four million tons of foreign oil and oil products each year at 
a cost of about $140 million. 


At the end of 1958, the weakness of the Spanish economy was most acutely re- 
flected in the low wages of workers. The weather seemed to have aggravated the 
situation. During the greater part of the year, the drought (one of the worst in this 
century) had been so severe that many localities, such as Avila, had to ration water 
to two or three hours a day. In Madrid, there were hours when the upper floors of 
homes and buildings could get no water because of the low pressure. During the 
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last days of 1958, rains began throughout the country, and precipitation was so vio- 
lent that the rivers overflowed with resulting floods. 


PORTUGAL 


Since Salazar is a silent dictator who prefers to run his country from the soli- 
tude of his office, many were surprised when he delivered a rather long speech at 
the inauguration of the new officers of the Unifio Nacional, the only political party 
allowed in Portugal. The surprise was even greater when the Premier issued 
stern rebukes to leading clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church who had criti- 
cized his regime. These criticisms, Salazar declared, might imperil the rela- 
tions between Church and State. This veiled threat assumed extraordinary 
importance because Portugal is officially a Roman Catholic country under a _ 
concordat signed with the Vatican in 1940, Salazar sounded deeply hurt by the 
criticisms, and he seemed to lose some of his proverbial serenity when he labeled 
anybody who dared to criticize his government as a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer. Salazar's wrath was apparently caused by a letter written by the 
Bishop of Pérto, Dom Antonio Ferreira Gomes, urging fairer treatment of the 
rural worker, upholding the right to strike (now banned in Portugal), and lament- 
ing poverty and the number of beggars. The letter had been distributed by fol- 
lowers of opposition leader General Humberto Delgado. Delgado, himself a 
Catholic, had claimed the support of leading clergymen, among whom was the 
Bishop of Pérto. 


In his Christmas message over the government radio station Radio Nacional, 
Antonio Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, took the problem of the Church- 
State relations as his theme. He reminded his listeners that both are sovereign 
in their respective domains, but that the Church has not only the authority but even 
the obligation to interfere in civil matters when they affect faith or morals. The 
Bishop of Porto was not mentioned in the Cardinal's speech, and certainly no rep- 
rimand was implied. The Cardinal's attitude must have been particularly galling 
to Salazar, as Cerejeira and Salazar had been close friends since childhood and 
Salazar rarely made an important decision without first consulting Cerejeira. 

It was apparently on Cerejeira's advice that Salazar resigned his first government 
post, to which he had been called to straighten out the government's finances. It 
was again on his friend's advice that Salazar resumed what was to be the long ca- 
reer which brought him fame and power. During the last thirty years Cardinal 
Cerejeira had implicitly supported Salazar, and it was therefore a surprise that 
the Cardinal should differ openly with the Premier. 


The foreign press viewed the controversy as symptomatic and assumed that it 
was the beginning of the end for Salazar, since the Church's withdrawal of its sup- 
port has frequently indicated that a dictator was losing his fight to keep control. 
Observers on the spot pointed out that this unexpected finale of 1958, together with 
the unrest connected with the possible rise in prices following the increase in sual- 
aries in January and the pinch of higher taxes already voted by the National Assembly, 
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made Portugal's political atmosphere very unpredictable. Portuguese authors 
elected Jaime Cortesao, a leading opponent of Salazar, as the new president of 


their national association on December 10. The choice of Cortesao, one of the four 


leading intellectuals jailed in November (HAR, XI: 592) by Salazar on charges of 
distributing clandestine leaflets against the government, was widely interpreted as 
a slap at the Premier. Even though Cortesa@o and the other three men were cur- 
rently free on bail, the government court proceedings against them continued. — 


According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, stability still marked the Portuguese 
economy in the third quarter of 1958. The overall exports for the first nine months 
were slightly above the comparable period in 1957. Total imports, however, were 
down by 6%, mainly because of the reduction in petroleum imports. The 1958 
wheat harvest was excellent, but the olive and grape crops declined considerably 
on account of unfavorable weather. The harvest of wine grapes was down about 
25%. The codfishing vessels were reported to be return ing to port with a catch 
representing only two-thirds of capacity. Trade with the United States continued 
to decline, the total Portuguese imports during the first nine months being about 
40% less than in the same period of 1957. The main causes of this decline in 
trade with the United States were that oil and gasoline were being supplied primarily 
by the Middle Eastern nations, that the wheat crop made imports unnecessary, and 
that U.S. sales terms were stiffer than those offered by West European competi- 
tors. Portugal's principal trade continued to be with the members of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. Portuguese trade with the Soviet bloc 
remained very small, even though both imports and exports increased slightly. A 
sm all quantity of Soviet petroleum was exported to Portugal in exchange for cork. 


Following the recent example of England, France, Italy, West Germany, the 
Benelux and the Scandinavian nations, Portugal made its currency internationally 
convertible. The value of the escudo remained at its current rate of 28.60 to the 
U.S. dollar. 


The national budget for 1959 was approved by the Council of Ministers after 
congressional debate. It called for ordinary revenue collections of $254.7 million 
and of extraordinary revenues of $78.4 million, leaving a small favorable balance 
over estimated expenditures. The Budget Law authorized reforms in the levying of 
taxes which would go into effect only 30 days after the publication. Higher taxes 
were expected on rents and profits, and something like an income tax would be in- 
troduced. In the past there was a professional tax, and individuals paid according 
to their positions, settling this matter most often by bribing the tax collectors. 
"Hidden taxes" always have been the primary source of government revenue. Ac- 
cording to the Minister of Economy, José Nascimento Ferreira Dias Jr., the cost 
of living increased 134% from 1936 to 1958, while wage boosts increased per capita 
income by 187.5%. This higher increase in wages benefited only lower level in- 
comes, because in the higher wage brackets income had risen only 120% over the 
1936 level. Thus the middle class was the hardest hit by inflation. In relation to 
1958 wages the new increases (effective January 1, 1959) ranged from a 43.7% 
raise for the lowest paid (800 escudos a month) to 22.5% for the 4,000 escudos a 
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month level. The increase was only 10% for the highest-paid workers. The new 
wage levels were designed to benefit the civil servants with the lowest salaries; of 
these, 92%had salaries not above 3,000 a month. Professors and school teachers, 
besides other groups, would be given a one rank promotion, which meant that their 
salaries could increase by as much as 60%. All these pay raises would mean ad- 
ditional expenditures of $21 million in the 1959 general budget, bringing the year's 
total budget for salaries, family bonuses, pensions, and the like, to about $95.63 
million, or about 38% of the ordinary budget. The people feared an increase in 
prices following the salary increases, but the government promised drastic meas- 
ures against speculation. 


The Minister of Overseas Territories, Admiral Vasco Lopes Alves, was 
asked during his recent visit to Angola to explain Portugal's position on the prob- 
lem of over-supply of coffee in the world market. The Minister said that neither 
the production nor the export of Portuguese coffee could be reduced. He stated 
that while Portugal wished to avoid conflict with other coffee-producing countries, 
it was necessary to protect Angola's interests. The province of Angola was looking 
forward to gradual increases in its production of Arabica coffee, though for many 
years the province had concentrated almost exclusively on the Robusta type, with 
the United States as its principal customer. Arabica coffee was running to only 
about 1,000 tons a year, but planters were confident they could increase the crop 
by about 1,000 tons a year for the next ten years. 


The Radio Televisao Portuguesa continued its discussions with the Spanish na- 
tional television company with a view to connecting the two networks and later link- 
ing with Eurovision. Radio Televisao Portuguesa announced a boost in its capitali- 
zation from $2.1 million to $2.8 million, all the new 20,000 shares being acquired 
by the government. 


MEXICO 


Not since Porfirio Dfaz' 1910 centennial celebration had such an impressive 
array of foreign dignitaries assembled in Mexico as were present for Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos' December 1 inauguration in the Palace of Fine Arts. Attesting to the im- 
portance of Mexico in world politics, the U.S. delegation included Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
Roy R. Rubottom Jr., Export-Import Bank head Samuel Waugh, and several sena- 
tors and representatives. David Rockefeller and Drew Pearson were also present. 
The Russian delegation was headed by Pavel P. Lobanov, p° 2sident of the Supreme 
Soviet. Lopez Mateos accepted the sash of office from outgoing President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines and gave an inaugural address described by observers as surpris- 
ingly dry and austere, in which Mexico's problems were appraised and energetic 
solutions were promised. Lopez Mateos began his address with remarks on inter- 
national policy, denouncing foreign intervention in national affairs and defining . 
Mexico's international role as peaceful mediation between hostile blocs. As for 
internal matters, Lopez Mateos stressed that in order to attain economic develop- 
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ment and raise the national income, Mexico would have to overcome poverty, igno-- 
rance, the uneven distribution of wealth, and the lack of capital. He emphasized 
that his government would concentrate on education as a prerequisite for economic 
development. He declared his determination to maintain economic expansion in 
order to compensate for population growth and to improve the lot "of those groups 
which still lack almost everything." Elaborating on this need, José Barros Sierra 
in Excelsior claimed that the top fifty families receive more than 300,000 pesos 
($24,000) a year, two million families receive about 50,000 pesos ($4,000) a year, 
and seven million families receive only from 1, 000-3, 000 pesos ($180-$240) yearly. 
In answer to Lépez Mateos' assertion that Mexico lacked capital for the exploitation 
of its natural resources, Roberto Blanco Moheno in Impacto countered that there 
was plenty of capital among the richest 5% of "criminally conservative" investors 
who, he said, paid almost no income tax and preferred lending money at high rates 
of interest and made great profits by investing in real estate. Others pointed to 
the enormous amounts of Mexican capital invested abroad (HAR, XI: 598). Lopez 
Mateos' definition of the role of government in economic development was described 
by Comercio Exterior as a "welfare state based on cooperation between public and 
private capital. '' The President said the government's function was to regulate 
private activities for the benefit of all and to push economic diversification and 
regional development. He declared himself favorable to foreign or domestic pro- 
ductive investment but only at "legal" profit rates. 


The President officially announced the new cabinet on the morning of his inau- 
guration, putting an end to months of speculation. The appointees were: Interior, 
Gustavo Dfaz Ordaz, who had held important posts in the Puebla state government 
and later in the Interior Ministry; Foreign Affairs, Manuel Tello, Ambassador to 
the United States under outgoing President Ruiz Cortines and Foreign Minister under 
former President Miguel Aleman; Defense, General Agustin Olachea Aviles, pre- 
viously head of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI --government party) ; 
Finance and Public Credit, Antonio Ortiz Mena, previously director of the Mexican 
Institute of Social Security; Agriculture, Livestock, and Forest Resources, Julian 
Rodriguez Adame, previously head of the Compania Exportadora e Importadora 
Mexicana (CEIMSA --government food price-control and distribution agency); 
Education, Jaime Torres Bodet, former Education Minister during Avila Camacho's 
presidency, later director of UNESCO, and most recently Mexican Ambassador to 
France; Labor, Salamon Gonzalez Blanco, acting Labor Minister since Lopez 
Mateos' presidential nomination; Health and Public Welfare, José Alvarez 
Amezquita; Communications and Public Works (later separated), Javier Barros 
Sierra, Dean of the Engineering School of the National University; Water Resources, 
Alfredo del Mazo; Industry and Commerce, Raul Salinas; National Resources, 
Eduardo Bustamante; Navy, Admiral Manuel Zermefio Araico; Head of the Federal 
District, Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, the only reappointed cabinet member; Agrarian 
Affairs and Colonization, Roberto Barrios; Director of Petrdleos Mexicanos 
(PEMEX), Pascual Gutiérrez Roldan, previously director of the Altos Hornos steel 
company in Monterrey; Director of Ferrocarriles Nacionales (nationalized rail- 
ways), Benjamin Méndez; Director of the Social Security Institute, Benito Coquet, 
previously secretary to Ruiz Cortines; Attorney General, Fernando Lépez Arias; 
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Attorney for the Federal District and Territories, Fernando Roman Lugo; Minis- 
ter of the Presidency, Donato Miranda Fonseca; Private Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Humberto Romero. 


Lodpez Mateos effected several minis terial changes aimed at streamlining 
ministries and avoiding wasteful duplication. After considerable argument these 
changes were approved by Congress, along with a motion giving the President 
greater power to promote economic development. The powerful Secretaria de 
Comunicaciones y Obras Ptiblicas (SCOP --Communications and Public Works Min- 
istry) was split into a Ministry of Transportation and Communications, and a Min- 
istry of Public Works. The former Ministry of Economy was given higher rank 
and its name changed back to the original title of Commerce and Industry. This 
ministry was also given the power to regulate tariffs (formerly a function of Fi- 
nance) as well as fisheries. The ministry called Bienes Nacionales (national 
property) was changed to Patrimonio Nacional (national resources) and given con- 
trol over both PEMEX and the national railway system. An independent Department 
of Tourism was set up to be headed by Rodolfo Garcia Gonzdlez; and a Ministry of 
the Presidency was created to plan executive action, coordinate other ministries, 
and be responsible for regional development. Mexican editorials almost unani- 
mously lauded the cabinet as being made up of technicians and not politicians; but 
the inclusion of PRI boss Olachea Aviles as Defense Minister and the reappearance 
of an unusual number of former ministers and political appointees seemed to be 
what some called a "reshuffling of old faces." 


The presidency of the central executive committee of the PRI, vacated by 
Olachea Aviles, was given to Hidalgo Governor Alfonso Corona del Rosai’. Ina 
radio commentary, Excelsior columnist Carlos Denegri said that the determination 
of the new PRI leadership to fight corrupt provincial party caciques (regional 
bosses) represented a "revolution from above" in the PRI. However, he modified 
his enthusiasm for the new PRI chief by hoping that "this will not be, as we fear, 
just a demagogic banner." Excelsior 's José Alvarado commented maliciously that 
Corona del Rosal would probably maintain Lombardo Toledano as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Partido Popular (PP --pro-Communist "opposition" party). Antonio 
Carrillo Flores, outgoing Finance Minister, was appointed Ambassador to the 
United States, an appointment which seemed to promise increased economic inter - 
course between the two countries. The outgoing Foreign Minister, Luis Padilla 
Nervo, was appointed permanent Mexican Ambassador to the United Nations. Rafael 
Hernandez Delgado was reappointed head of Nacional Financiera, the government 
investment-development corporation. 


President Lopez Mateos turned immediately to the problem of expanding edu- 
cational facilities. The lack of elementary schools left an estimated three million 
children without the means of becoming literate; and in absolute numbers, educa- 
tional facilities were expanding more slowly than the population. Six million 
school-less children were forecast for 1964 at the present rate. To combat this 
trend, the government gave the largest slice of the 1959 budget (see below) to edu- 
cation. The President then rushed through Congress a law creating a special 
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commission to work out a plan and prepare legislation to make schooling available 
for all children of elementary school age. it seemed clear that the federal govern- 
ment would have to take the main responsibility for expanding and coordinating 
facilities, since state budgets were not large enough. Jaime Torres Bodet, new 
Minister of Education and well-known poet, saw his task as the improvement of the 
quality of education given by the existing school system in preparation for the ex- 
pansion which would be possible as more funds were made available. Torres 
Bodet criticized the false attempt at encyclopedism --universal knowledge-- which 
had led to poor quality schooling. He proposed selecting a few subjects which 
should be well expounded and carefully integrated. He planned to have new texts 
written and to make use of modern audio-visual aids to extend the scope of teaching. 
Torres Bodet emphasized that he was not seeking simply a "dumb literacy" for 
Mexico's children. A new under secretaryship for technicai education was created 
directly under the Minister of Education. 


The 1959 budget was planned, according to Finance Minister Ortiz Mena, to 
foster economic development and to help the poorest segment of the population at- 
‘tain the "essentials for decent living"; a large percentage of expenditures were 
therefore earmarked for "social investments. '' On the other hand, caution was ex- 
erted to keep expenditures in balance with government income and thus to maintain 
monetary stability. Set at $750.8 million, the record budget represented a 12% in- 
-erease over 1958, but only a 2.5% increase over actual expenditures. Education, 
with the largest allotment, received $118.6 million, or about $24 million more than 
in 1958. Communications and Transportation together with Public Works totaled 
$128.9 million, $2.3 million less than in 1958. The allocation for the development 
of farming and forestry was increased substantially, while that for the Interior 
Ministry was 6% less than last year. The new Tourism Department was given 
$760,000. Funds available for government investment were reduced. There was 
little change in the tax structure designed to balance this budget with $752 million 
in revenue. While income taxes remained nearly the same, the bulk of the in- 
creased income would come from increased taxes on industry and commerce and 
higher import duties. 


Lopez Mateos' first month was apparently watched closely by foreign and do- 
mestic financial interests, since it was felt that the new President would have to 
act quickly and effectively to keep Mexico's economic growth up to the average of 
the last six years, to maintain monetary stability in the face of devaluation pres- 
sures, and to keep unruly labor forces under control. Lopez Mateos encouraged 
private capital to carry out its role of creating wealth to raise living standards, 
and business gradually got underway after a considerable lull due to Christmas hol- 
idays and uncertainty about the policies of the new President. To ensure bureau- 
cratic support, Lopez Mateos granted a bonus equal to one month's salary to 
government employees and the armed forces, however, the government workers' 
union demanded that the bonus be made part of the guaranteed yearly salary. 

Lopez Mateos also seemed to be bribing labor when he released several jailed 
leaders, including Oton Salazar Ramirez and José Encarnacion Pérez Rivero; these 
leaders of the three-month elementary teachers’ strike which ended in June had 
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been sent to prison on September 6 (HAR, XI: 482). Others set free included 
Jacinto Lépez, rural leader of the Partido Popular, who was jailed for agitating in 
Sonora (HAR, XI: 364), and Nicandro Mendoza, Politechnic student leader jailed 

in 1956. However, it seemed clear that this did not mean that Lopez Mateos would 
follow a "soft line" with labor; the President's inaugural statement that "Order 
without freedom is dictatorship, liberty without order is anarchy, " and the fact that 
he maintained Salam6n Gonz4lez Blanco, who was acting chief of the ministry during 
the summer strikes in the Labor Ministry, seemed to imply that Lopez Mateos 
would not permit labor to get out of hand. 


A three-day bus drivers' strike affecting about half of Mexico City's bus lines 
began on December 22 as drivers again demanded the same five-peso raise they 
had foregone in September. The government, anxious to get the buses back in 
service during the Christmas rush, forced the companies to grant temporary raises, 
and released 300 new buses to companies hard hit by the August bus riots. A new 
Transport Commission was set up to reorganize the bus system under tighter mu- 
nicipal control. After a union meeting of Mexico City oil workers, rivalry between 
factions led to a pitched battle involving 700 workers; several were badly wounded, 
cars were burned, and six workers were jailed. The Sindicato de Trabajadores 
Petroleros de la Reptblica Mexicana (STPRM --oil workers' union) elected Pedro 
Vivianco Garcfa as secretary general, replacing Felipe Mortera Prieto. Vivianco 
Garcfa was considered a compromise between the pro-government union leadership 
exemplified by Mortera Prieto and dissident leftist factions called the "Chimales" 

(HAR, XI: 595). 


The most serious challenge to the new government was the general strike and 
shutdown in the city of San Luis Potosf, aimed at breaking the political monopoly 
of boss Gonzalo N. Santos and forcing the resignation of Governor Manuel Alvarez. 
The strike was resumed after a temporary suspension during the presidential in- 
auguration (HAR, XI: 595). By December 4, no less than 23 truckloads of troops 
from the Federal District under orders from Interior Minister Diaz Ordaz had 
arrived at the state capital. The next day, amid heavy skirmishing, the Union 
Civica Potosina (UCP --the opposition group which included several political 
parties) was driven from its "general barracks" (the kiosk in the square opposite 
the Governor's palace), and more than 100 UCP supporters were jailed. Later in 
the day a mob attacked the city jail; defending policemen managed to kill one of 
their own secret servicemen and a seven-year-old child who was walking by. 
Dozens of rioters were wounded. The municipal elections on December 7 were 
amazingly calm. The only name printed on the ballot was that of Francisco 
Gutiérrez Castellanos. Supporters of UCP candidate Salvador Nava handed out at 
each polling booth stickers with their candidate's name. Members of the UCP who 
had forecast electoral fraud were amazed when the vote-counting commission cer- 
tified that Salvador Nava had won twice as many votes as the official candidate. 
The estimated 70,000 votes cast was by far the largest in the city's history. "To 
demonstrate confidence in the new President, " the general strike and shutdown 
were called off; the next move was up to the federal government. In an editorial, 
Excelsior rejoiced at the recognition of Nava's as yet unofficial triumph, calling 
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it a great step toward the "municipio libre," one of the ideals of the Mexican 
Revolution. 


The municipal and state elections in other areas were hardly mentioned by the 
Mexico City press. In Guadalajara, where Juan Gil Preciado was elected governor 
to succeed Agustin Ydfiez, there were apparently no opposition candidates. In Zaca- 
tecas, PRI officials complained that the Coalicion Nacional Revolucionaria (local 
opposition group) took over some voting booths. In Tapachula, Chiapas, there were 
strikes against the "imposition" of official candidates. La Nacion, organ of the 
Partido Accioén Nacional (PAN --rightist opposition), asserted that PAN members 
were murdered as part of pre-election terror in Yucatan. 


The most serious riot in Tijuana history erupted in that border town when 1,000 
people gathered to hear Luis H. Alvarez, PAN presidential candidate defeated in 
the July 6 elections. Alvarez' supporters claimed that they had asked Governor 
Braulio Maldonado's permission to hold the meeting, but the 400 police and firemen 
who surrounded the meeting said anti-government demonstrations were prohibited. 
When an unidentified agitator grabbed the microphone and shouted anti-government 
remarks, the police attacked. An estimated thirty or forty were wounded in the en- 
suing battle. 


Four PAN deputies --German Brambilia Gémez from Baja California, José 
Humberto Zebadua Liévano from Chiapas, José Eduardo Molina Castillo from 
Yucatan, and Antonio Lépez y Lopez from the state of Puebla-- took seats in the 
new Congress against explicit party orders to shun the Congress as a protest against 
"electoral fraud" (HAR, XI: 596). All four were expelled from the PAN. The out- 
casts justified their action by stating that it would have been against the will of their 
electors to refuse the positions for which they had been chosen. Having taken his 
place in the Chamber of Deputies, Molina Castillo initiated a heated debate in Con- 
gress by proposing a law that would tax all public office holders who had illegally 
amassed large fortunes under the Aleman and Ruiz Cortines administrations. 
Molina Castillo stated this was the best way of restoring the money to the people of 
Mexico. At a PAN youth conference a resolution was passed stating that the party's 
political line would be "Christian Democracy." 


New PEMEX head Pascual Gutiérrez Roldén, fresh from directing the Altos 
Hornos steel plant in Monterrey, admitted that PEMEX had been operating at a 
deficit for several years, but he seemed determined to put it on a paying basis. 
The new director formed an advisory commission of government and labor officials 
to improve and increase petroleum production; daily consumption had increased 
from 62,000 bbls. in 1938 to 280,000 bbls. in 1958. One of the first steps taken to 
reduce losses was a long-heralded increase in fuel prices. The rise in the diesel 
fuel price from 17 to 32 centavos a liter (about 10¢ a gallon) touched off a volley of 
protests from farmers, agricultural workers, and bankers' groups in the Laguna 
area around Torreon, which relies on diesel fuel for the operation of irrigation 
pumps and farm machinery. Agriculture Minister Rodriguez Adame, meeting with 
protesting groups from the Laguna, offered hope that farmers would be subsidized 
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to compensate for the price increase to keep them from shifting to electric pumps, 
but PEMEX stood firm on the price increase. Prices were also increased on 
PEMEX's top two grades of gasoline, Super Mexolina by 1. 6¢ a gallon to 30.4¢ a 
gallon. The price of Mexolina, PEMEX's lower grade gas, remained unchanged at 
about 17. 6¢ a gallon. PEMEX was also negotiating for a $60 million loan from 
U.S. banks. A New York source, however, claimed that the announcement of this 
transaction was premature, and implied some hesitation by the U.S. lenders. 
Drew Pearson, in his syndicated column, claimed that U.S. Ambassador Robert 
C. Hill, on instructions from Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, twice ap- 
proached Lopez Mateos before his inauguration on the question of allowing U.S. 
investments in Mexico's nationalized oil industry. Hill's reaction was a vehement 
denial in a special letter to Excelsior. 


The Export-Import Bank authorized new credits of $1.8 million to three Mexi- 
can companies: Ferro-Aleaciones de México, S.A., of Mexico City ($280,000) to 
produce ferromanganese; and two animal feed companies, Ralston Purina de México 
and Industrial Pecuaria, which each received $800,000. The '"Lockheed-Azcarate" 
firm planned to begin construction of light airplanes under Lockheed supervision. 
This project, backed by ex-President General Abelardo L. Rodriguez and Juan F. 
Azcarate, aeronautics expert, would be the first airplane factory in Latin America. 


(Correction HAR, XI: 540, paragraph 2. For "of which 3, 307 million represented 
the heat power of natural gas," read "of which 1,307 million represented the heat 
power of natural gas. "') 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala's leftist Revolutionary Party split into several factions as a result 
of a dispute over the alleged Communist sympathies of several members. Mario 
Méndez Montenegro, the PR's unsuccessful presidential candidate, assumed the 
leadership of the anti-Communist wing of the group. The division of the party, 
Guatemala'‘s largest political organization, came after the national electoral tribu- 
nal declared the Guatemala City mayoralty election null and void. The party's 
candidate, Luis F. Galich, received the largest number of votes in the election, 
but it was declared invalid on the technicality that he had failed to file a financial 
statement within the required time limit; such a statement is required of all candi- 
dates who have had employment with the government. Other candidates also failed 
to comply with the ruling, and it was announced that a new election would therefore 
be required; however, the date was not set. During its national convention, the PR 
expelled 70 extremists, one of whom was Alfonso Bauer Paiz, who had been Minis- 
ter of Economy in the Communist-influenced cabinet of former President Jacobo 
Arbenz. A number of individuals, mostly members of the PR, were deported by the 
government of President Miguel Yd{fgoras Fuentes because of their "lamentable ex- 
tremist tendencies.'' The deportations represented a policy reversal for Ydigoras 
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‘Fuentes, who had stated earlier that Guatemalan citizens could not be forced to 
leave the country because of their ideological views. The President, exerting pres - 
sure on right as well as left-wing groups, detained for questioning members of the 
anti-Communist National Democratic Movement. 


President Ydfgoras Fuentes ordered Guatemalan forces to bomb, strafe and 
sink fishing craft found within off-shore limits; Guatemala claims 12 miles of terri- 
torial waters. The Guatemalan Government claimed that the order was designed to 
frighten not only "pirate" fishing boats but also boats posing as fishing vessels which 
were in fact smuggling arms to Guatemalan extremists. On December 31, Guate- 
malan Air Force planes strafed three Mexican shrimp boats, reportedly killing 
three sailors and wounding fourteen. At least 16 fishermen were captured when 
their boats were seized by the Guatemalan authorities. The strafing incident was 
’ the subject of a diplomatic exchange between Mexico and Guatemala. Mexican 
Foreign Minister Manuel Tello stated that any attack on Mexican craft would be 
considered "with the gravity the situation may require, "' but he asserted that since 
Mexico possesses an abundance of fish and few boats, there was little reason to in- 
fringe upon Guatemalan waters. President Ydfgoras Fuentes received spontaneous 
support from all factions in Guatemala for his "Operation Drake, " named after 
Sir Francis Drake, the English sixteenth century "pirate." In commenting on 
Mexican protests to the Guatemalan Government, the Guatemalan fo reign office 
said, 'The Government hopes this incident is enough to put a definitive end to these 
abuses and depredations.'' The Guatemalan Government announced that it would ac- 
quire three coast patrol boats from Europe in order "to defend our maritime bor- 
ders from invasion of paenige and smugglers." 


The Central American Multilateral Treaty for Free Trade and Economic Inte- 
gration was ratified during December by Congress, which said that it was to date 
"the most important step toward Central American unification.'' The treaty was 
drawn up last July in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, by the Ministers of Economy of the 
five Central American countries. Guatemala was the first country to ratify the 
treaty, which was to go into effect when three of the countries ratified it. The 
document provided for a system of interchange of products, a Central American 
Commerce Commission, rules of international transit, industrial integration, and 
arbitration of differences and disputes. 


The Congress authorized a bill for a $20 million bond issue to finance electri- 
fication and housing projects. It would provide $15 million for electrification; 
$3, 800, 000 for the creation of a housing institute, which would help promote low- 
cost housing construction; and $1, 200,000 for government home-mortgage insurance. 
The Congress also approved a tariff revision which would modernize the import and 
export tax structure and which, it was hoped, would reduce imports, save foreign 
exchange and promote local manufacturing. The new law raised import duties on a 
number of luxury and semi-luxury items such as cosmetics, ready-made clothes, 
automobiles and tires. There were higher tariffs on certain products similar to 
those being produced in Guatemala. Tariffs were lowered, however, on capital 
goods imported to promote industrialization. 
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The Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala, a subsidiary of American and Foreign 
Power Company, made plans to increase its power output 43% by early 1959. A 
12, 650 kilowatt plant was nearing completion on the shores of Lake Amatitlan; it 
was planned to boost the company's power capacity to 41, 800 kilowatts. The Ohio 
Oil Company of Guatemala made plans to drill a 13, 000-foot wildcat test well on the 
Arruga Grande anticline in the tropical forests of Petén. All of the equipment was 
being flown into the area, and the airlift raised hopes for further oil discoveries. 


For almost four days earth tremors alarmed the population of Guatemala City. 
Over one hundred tremors were registered by the Meteorological Observatory 
during the four-day period. None of them were of earthquake intensity, but hun- 
dreds of persons deserted their homes at night to sleep in their automobiles or 
local parks. The shocks disrupted electric power supply in some areas. The gov- 
ernment sent office workers home and closed amusement places; a number of people 
were injured from falling debris. 


EL SALVADOR 


On December 14, the tenth anniversary of the "Majors' Revolution" was marked 
with the traditional display of strength by the government party Partido Revolucio- 
nario de Unificacién Democrftica (PRUD). President José Maria Lemus made the 
keynote speech, affirming that his government had been faithful to the principles of 
the revolution and that he would work to end illiteracy, alcoholism, and social in- 
equality. During the anniversary week, officials inaugurated in the capital public 
housing projects designed to accommodate some 3,400 people. These included 200 
two- and three-bedroom houses, 18 apartment houses costing $2.1 million in the 
Monserrat development, and 73 houses costing $115,000 in the Libertad development. 


Five congressmen from each of the Central American countries met at the 
headquarters of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) in San Salva- 
dor to prepare for a joint meeting of the Central American legislatures to be held 
in San Salvador early in 1959. The idea, born in Costa Rica when President Mario 
Echandi took office, had gained strength with the exchange of visits by Salvadorean 
and Guatemalan congressmen. The joint meeting would explore the possibility of 
uniform laws for the five countries as an approach to Central American unity. 


The soft coffee market led President Lemus to propose to the Presidents of 
Brazil and Colombia that a quota system be established to regulate the sale of coffee 
to the United States and that a reservoir stock of crop surpluses be maintained with 
financing by an international organization. This proposal, the Lemus Plan, also 
urged the reduction of world coffee planting and stressed the necessity for an agree- 
ment by all coffee-producing nations so that the benefits and responsibilities of 
coffee price supports would be shared by all. The Lemus Plan was considered by 
the "Committee of 21" meeting in Washington and, according to the Salvadorean | 
press, applauded by the Latin American delegates. 
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The Banco Central de Reserva announced that in the 1957-58 crop year agri- 
cultural production had included 75, 136 tons of coffee, 32,581 tons of cotton, 
146, 506 tons of maize, 135, 500 tons of beans, and 14 , 474 tons of rice. Compared 
to 1950-51, this meant an increase of 14% in coffee and 480% in cotton, and a de- 
crease of 5% in maize, 9%in beans, and 27%in rice. The Ministry of Agriculture 
announced the formation of a National Forestation Fund to buy and replant lands and 
to subsidize reforestation by farmers in an attempt to prevent erosion. 


The Ministry of Economy reported that the rate of economic growth had been 
faster than the rate of population growth (approximately 3% yearly) over the past 
ten years. The gross national product was estimated at $400 million as compared 
with $160 million in 1946. 


HONDURAS 


Throughout December the governing Liberal Party was subjected by the op- 
position to the most severe criticism it had received during its first year in power. 
These attacks against the government were precipitated, perhaps deliberately, by 
reports of harsh oppression to which the so-called "black arm y" (a civilian guard 
made up of bureaucratic Liberal Party adherents) allegedly subjected many politi- 
cal opponents as well as certain military personnel. A clandestine radio claiming 
to be operating within Honduras and calling itself "Radio Liberacion," although the 
Honduran Government charged it was located in Nicaragua, leveled the worst abuse 
against President Ramon Villeda Morales and his civilian government. This radio 
station, supporting rebel forces led by Colonel Armando Velasquez Cerrato, re- 
vealed that it had "discovered" a master plan developed by the "black army" to 
annihilate influential officers of the National Army and important members of op- 
position parties, namely the Nationalists, National Reformists, and the Orthodox 
Liberals. Radio Liberacion went on to say that the government officials were well 
armed and were prepared to wage all-out terrorism in order to keep themselves 
in power. The National Army, which the station claimed had always defended the 
rights of the people, was called upon to destroy the oppression of the "black army" 
and to restore "authentic liberty" to Honduras. The clandestine radio declared 
that it had no partisan affiliations but was fighting only for the welfare of the people. 
It used the name of General Douglas MacArthur to support its contention that the 
National Army should be loyal to the constitution and not to the regime in power. 


Meanwhile, soldiers of the National Army were reportedly being stationed in 
customs houses on the borders of Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala to pre- 
vent the smuggling of arms into Honduras. According to newspaper reports, a 
large quantity of contraband arms supposedly belonging to civilian government 
employees had been seized by the Army in the south of Honduras. On December 21, 
the first anniversary of the assumption of power by the Liberal Party, President 
Villeda Morales declared that in order to preserve public peace he had requested 
and received the resignations of his entire Cabinet. He claimed, however, that the 
resignations would not become effective until after January 1, 1£59. He also stated 
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that he would dismiss all civilian authorities and government employees who had 
hampered his government and who had refused to cooperate with his administration. 
He claimed that he had nothing against the National Army, which had carried him to 
power and which had always been loyal to the people and to his government. Villeda 
Morales' promise "to sacrifice everything for the well-being of the country" did 

not silence the harsh criticism from the opposition, and as December closed rumors 
of a possible revolt against the Liberal Party regime increased. 


The Honduran police arrested five exiled Nicaraguans who were involved in the 
abortive movement against the Nicaraguan Government in October (HAR, XI: 545). 
The exiles were held for deportation to Guatemala. The Federation of Honduran 
University Students protested to the government, declaring the deportation contrary 
to the "right of asylum.'"' Three Honduran students also were arrested for being 
implicated in the movement. 


Minister of Labor Oscar A. Flores announced that after extensive negotiations 
with Standard Fruit Company, the company had agreed to rehire 75% of the 289 
banana workers dismissed in November 1958 for involvement in an illegal strike 
against the company (HAR, XI: 602). Flores declared, however, that the govern- 
ment would be unwilling to tolerate further illegal strikes that affected unfavorably 
the country's economy and credit. He said that the union leaders of the Standard 
Fruit Company had been ill-advised and that among them were foreigners who had 
no right to serve as advisers of the Honduran labor movement. 


The Honduran Congress reversed the executive decree granting the contract 
for the Rio Lindo-Yojoa hydroelectric project to a French combine (HAR, XI: 545). 
The congressional decision was based primarily on the fact that the contract had not 
been put up for public bids as stipulated by the constitution, and that the French | 
trust "had not been clearly identified. "' 


NICARAGUA 


On December 5 at a birthday celebration for General Anastasio Somoza Debayle, 
chief of the National Guard, a group of National Guard reserves announced their 
support for General Somoza as presidential candidate for the term 1963-69. The 
celebration was organized by influential members of the Partido Liberal Naciona- 
lista (PLN) and was attended by many members of the Civil Reserve, a para- 
military organization of the PLN and the National Guard, and composed of govern- 
ment employees. During the banquet the Civil Reserve members proclaimed the 
slogan "Tachito (General Anastasio) for President, with the Reserves in the van- 
guard." President Luis A. Somoza Debayle had previously announced his intention 
- to amend the constitution in order to prohibit not only the re-election of Nicaraguan 
Presidents but also the election of their near relatives. This announcement had 
drawn much favorable public attention, so that after 'Tachito" Somoza's birthday 
there was much speculation as to whether President Somoza had changed his mind 
about amending the constitution or whether the Reservists were just trying to flatter 
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his brother. Although officially denied, rumors had circulated about differences of 
opinion between the two brothers. As December ended, General Somoza had not 
officially announced his intention of becoming a presidential candidate. 


A group calling itself the National Unity Bloc for the Liberation of Nicaragua 
was secretly circulating pamphlets to press services in Nicaragua and throughout 
Central America disclaiming official reports that General Ramén Raudales had been 
‘killed by National Guard troops in October (HAR, XI: 545-6). The pamphlets as- 
serted that Raudales was still alive and was continuing guerrilla movements against 
the Somoza regime in the mountainous Segovia area of Nicaragua. The group also 


claimed that the government had announced Raudales' death to belittle the Liberation 
movement. 


Outlining his plans for 1959 in a press conference at the end of December, | 
‘President Somoza stated that there would be no changes in the cabinet as a result 
of the economic crisis of the country and the programs of development already in 
progress. He said that he was completely satisfied with negotiations Nicaragua had 
been making with the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund for the past 
three months (HAR, XI: 490) and that he felt confident these financial institutions 
would grant aid at the beginning of 1959 which would prevent monetary devaluation 
and would permit increased agricultural and industrial development in Nicaragua. 


The "Law of Rectification, " which had been bitterly opposed by the Inter- 
American Press Association and the majority of the Nicaraguan press (HAR, XI: 
603), was approved by.the Senate and signed by President Somoza, thereby giving 
it the force of law. Henceforth, as in El Salvador, anyone who considered himself 
offended by a newspaper article could demand twice as much space in the newspaper _ 
as the offending article had occupied. The Bloque de Prensa y Radio de Nicaragua 
announced that it had abandoned plans for a general strike in protest against the 


law because the support promised by many politicians and businessmen had not 
materialized. 


COSTA RICA 


The recess of the National Assembly and the diversions of holiday festivities 
brought a measure of political tranquility during December. Ex-President José 
Figueres was the object of a note recently released to the press by the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Foreign Relations. It criticized him because in his final presidential 
address he extolled the system of state control of certain businesses in Uruguay, 
and cited Venezuela as an example of a "sanctuary of private enterprise which has 
been a prison and torture chamber for its own citizens.'' Figueres hastened to 
send alatter to the Venezuelan ministry expressing his regret that his words had 

been misinterpreted and emphasizing that he had referred "only to the dictatorships 
under which Venezuela has suffered in the past." 
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President Mario Echandi's Partido Union Nacional resumed its seemingly pre- 
mature activities in search of a presidential candidate. There were speculations 
about the candidacy of ex-President Otilio Ulate (HAR, XI: 604). At a political 
meeting in the home of former Minister of Public Works Carlos Manuel Rojas, 

Ulate refrained from giving out information concerning his candidacy, but he strongly 
urged the reorganization of the party. 


The practice of registering alien ships in Costa Rica to take advantage of local 
taxes was-ended (HAR, XI: 604). Costa Rica had no ships of her own, but the na- 
tional flag would be lowered on 233 foreign-owned ships. 


The Export-Import Bank approved a $5 million loan to Costa Rica. The loan 
was authorized to enable the Costa Rican Government to finance its share of the 
increasing costs of completing the Inter-American Highway and would be repayable 
over a period of fifteen years. Work on the highway was begun in the early part of 
1956; of the total 353 miles planned for Costa Rica, 282 were under construction. 
The U.S. Bureau of Public Works was given the responsibility for direct supervi- 
sion of the project. On the basis of estimates made by the Bureau in 1955, the cost 
of the project in Costa Rica was to be $28.6 million; but revised estimates raised 
the amount to $43.8, with the United States paying two-thirds and Costa Rica the 
remainder (HAR, VIII: 510). 


According to Hemispherica, the United Fruit Company aroused strong resent- 
ment in Costa Rica by forcing its employees to sign "individual labor contracts." 
The procedure, though legal, had not been used in the country's labor relations for 
many years, least of all in unionized areas of the economy. The plan seemed to 
be designed to end all collective agreements in the banana plantations, according 
to the pro-union publication. 


President Echandi planned to fulfill his promise of guaranteeing to pay coffee 
growers 200 colones (approximately $30) per fanega (11:35 bushels) to offset low 
prices of the country's main export product; but it would first be necessary to en- 
act legislation establishing a coffee price stabilization fund, drawing not only on 
the profit made by the Banco Central in selling abroad, but also on the revenues 
derived from the 5% coffee duty. In the new plan the government would practically 
assume the monopoly of exporting coffee and would control sales in order to make 
them at the most advantageous time and in the quantities set under the international 
quota system. To insure success of the plan, coffee growers, the most important 

single group in Costa Rica, would have to agree to relinquish their control over 
sales. 

The country's fiscal situation showed improvement at the end of 1958. Though 
still concerned over low coffee prices, Costa Rica was not as adversely affected 
as was feared since substantial production increases, through greater fertilization 
and use of insecticides, largely offset price declines. The record 1958 coffee 
crop was 725, 000 bags. 
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PANAMA 


President Ernesto de la Guardia signed into law a bill which caused consider - 
able consternation in the United States. The bill, presented to the National Assem- 
bly by Aquilino Boyd, rumored candidate of a third party for the 1960 presidential 
elections, extended the limit of territorial waters from three to twelve miles. In 
the 1903 Treaty with Panama, the United States was given jurisdiction over three 
miles of ocean at either end of the Panama Canal. According to the new law, Panama 
would control the nine miles of water, subsoil, and airspace beyond the three miles 
under U.S. control. Observers in the United States feared that Panama might im- 
pede shipping by refusing passage to ships or by levying duties on passengers or 
cargo. However, Panama hastened to assure the world that under international 
commitments, it guaranteed the "right of innocent passage" to all craft using the 
canal. The United States has consistently refused to recognize claims beyond the 
three-mile limit. In answer to the bill, the State Department declared that no basis 
existed in international law for claims to territorial waters in excess of three 
nautical miles and that a state adhering to the three-mile rule was therefore not 
obligated to recognize such excessive claims. 


Judges in the four superior tribunals, the nation's second highest courts, were 
elected on December 3 by the Supreme Court, following two weeks of speculation 
and unspecified charges of pressure. Changes occurred in each of the four courts, 
but all five members were ousted from the Second Superior Court, the one in which 
Rubén Miré and six others were acquitted of ex-President José A. Remon's 1955 
assassination (HAR, X: 657). Angel Vitelio de Gracia, retiring president of the 
Second Superior Court, was named Public Prosecutor of the Second Circuit, where, 
on December 26, after de Gracia's intervention, the jury returned a homicide con- 
viction, one of the few obtained since the precedent-setting Miro trial over which 
de Gracia had presided. The National Assembly was considering a law which would 
require that night judges and other minor tribunal officials have a law degree or its 
equivalent. There was little doubt that substantial judicial reforms were needed. 
Justice was described as absolution for the criminal and crucifixion for the inno- 
cent--a twisted justice administered by twisted justices. A leading newspaper 
columnist, Braulio Benitez Sanchez, blamed the judicial organ's loss of prestige 
on the band of inept men named to the judiciary during the Remon and subsequent 
Coalicion Patrictica Nacional administrations. The Panamanian students called for 
a new reign of justice which would put an end to corruption in government. 


At a press conference, Arnulfo Arias, 2x-President of Panama, announced his 
determination to work for a politically happier and more prosperous Panama and 
criticized the present regime very harshly. Thus Arias broke his self-imposed 
silence on public issues begun in 1951 when he was tried by the National Assembly 
for abuse of authority, ousted from the Presidency, and banned for life from hold- 
ing public office. Arias heads a political group called the Panamefista party. 
There was some doubt whether the group, organized in 1952, was actually a formal 
party because it did not participate in the last elections. At the press conference, 
Arias refused to comment on his rumored presidential aspirations. 
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Discussing the present movement in Panama to restore Arias' political rights, 
César A. Guillén, who was president of the National Assembly in 1951, declared 
that the Assembly in its decision to deprive Arias of those rights had merely rati- 
fied the will of the people who, according to Guillén, had clamored for such action. 
He said that it was up to the people to ask for the return of political privileges to 
Arias. Guillén expressed the opinion of many Panamanians when he said that in 
Arias are found the prime attributes of a leader; while some considered him a 
great statesman, others tolerated him as a necessary evil. Certain observers said 
that because Arias had alienated the National Guard by labeling it a "cancer" for 
Panama, the only way he could hope to gain power was by revolution, since a suc- 
cessful candidate usually needs the support of the Guard. 


President de la Guardia proclaimed an amnesty for certain political prisoners 
in an effort to promote internal peace. Among those released were Nicolds A. 
D'Anello, Andrés Eusebio Cantillo and Blas Bloise Calderon, prominent student 
leaders who had been sentenced to 90 days in prison for leading the student move- 
ment in November (HAR, XI: 605). Also released was David Anguizola, well- 
known rancher who was arrested in September when arms were found on his farm 
in the interior of the country (HAR, XI: 492). Although Cantillo was officially 
pardoned, he nonetheless was suspended from his elementary teaching position by 
Victor Gémez, director of primary education. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The siege of Santiago, which had lasted several weeks, continued throughout 
December, but by the end of the month the point of most intense conflict shifted to 
the area around Santa Clara, where an estimated 3,000 casualties were reported 
after a few days of fighting. The first major rebel breakout into the open plains 
of central Oriente Province began from Guisa, gateway at the base of the Sierra 
Maestra, where rebels won a fierce drawn-out battle on December 4. Cuban army 
resistance remained strong and persistent in another important battle which oc- 
curred northwest of Bayamo, Oriente Province, some two weeks later. Meanwhile 
rebels had advanced westward along the northern shore of Oriente and then Cama- 
guey Province, while violent clashes took place in neighboring Las Villas Province. 
By Christmas Eve rebels had captured much of Las Villas, including the city of 
Sancti Spiritus, and had established direct lines of communication throughout the 
eastern half of Cuba, notwithstanding sizable sectors still held by government 
troops. In an effort to prevent the rebel drive from splitting Cuba in two, Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista rushed more than 2,000 reinforcements to Las Villas, while 
~ Radio Rebelde droned that the fall of the capital, Santa Clara, was a "matter of 

hours." During the last days of December, Batista's army heavily bombarded 
points in eastern Cuba, and the government declared that it could no longer safe- 
guard the lives and property of the civilian population. Despite an apparently ef- 
fe ctive counterdrive by government forces, the arrival of Batista's sons, Carlos 
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Manuel and Roberto Francisco, at the New York International Airport on Decem- 
ber 30 revealed the President's lack of confidence. At dawn the following day, the 
rebellion was sharply brought to the notice of Havana residents when the Compafifa 
Armera de Cuba, a munitions warehouse in outlying Guanabacoa, was raided and 
blown up, arousing the city. 


Repercussions of rebel leader Fidel Castro's victories were felt in Washington 
w hen American interests sought help from the U.S. Government. The loudest ap- 
peals came from the sugar industry, located very largely in the area held by the 
rebels. To the forbidding transportation difficulties which beset sugar producers 
(HAR, XI: 609) were added new fears as one by one important sugar ports fell into 
the hands of the Fidelistas. The United States imports about 40% of its sugar 
(nearly 3 million tons) from Cuba, and U.S. investors control about a third of the 
$600 to $700 million sugar industry. As early as December 5 Kenneth Redmond, 
president of the United Fruit Company, wired Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
to help save the sugar crop on the company's plantation in Oriente Province. More 
specifically Secretary Dulles was asked to instruct U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Earl 
E . T. Smith to "do everything possible" to bring about a truce between the govern- 
ment and the rebels. For several days prior to the appeal, rebels had cut off the 
flow of water to the United Fruit plant at Preston, Oriente, halting the company's 
operations in reprisal for the United Fruit Company's refusal to yield to the rebels' 
imposition of a 15¢ tax on every 250-lb. bag of sugar. Because of the adverse con- 
ditions affecting Cuba's sugar industry, the New York Times reported that sugar 
futures for delivery in March 1959 on the world markets rose from $3. 40 to 
$3.65 per 100 pounds. . 


Ambassador Smith was recalled to Washington on December 4. It was rumored 
that he carried plans suggested by Cuban commercial interests proposing the with- 
drawal of Batista, the convoking of a new constituent assembly, and the holding of 
general elections. Smith returned to Havana after several daysoof consultation with 
U.S. State Department officials. 


On December 31, Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, convoked 
a special session to hear a report on the Cuban crisis by Roy R. Rubottom Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. Senator Morse was espe- 
cially concerned over rumors of possible U.S. military intervention. Meanwhile 
the State Department was denying rebel accusations that 45 tanks had been sold to 
Nicaragua for resale to the Batista government. Officials, however, could not say 
whether any tanks had been sold to Nicaragua before the application of the Cuban 
arms embargo. 


Repercussions were felt in Great Britain also when, on December 15 in Parlia- 
ment, members of the Labour Party protested previous shipments of war matériel 
to Cuba (HAR, XI: 497, 553, 607). A heated debate began when Laborite Hugh J. 
Delargy asked who had authorized Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd to permit ship- 
ment of planes and tanks to Cuba. "Are you aware," he added, "that right now 
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there is a ship [the "Sarmiento" anchored in a British port (Hull) with more than 
100 tons of rockets which wili be sent to the Cuban dictator? The Secretary may 

be assured that this shipment will not leave these shores until Parliament receives 
a detailed report of the matter.'' Terminating the debate, Commander Allan Noble, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and second-in-command of the Foreign Office, 
promised that no further weapons would be sent to the Cuban Government without 
informing Parliament. About the same time, 15 thirty-ton tanks had been unloaded 
from a British vessel in Havana, along with other supplies. This "secret" was 
discovered several days later after the cargo had been moved from the wharves at 
night under strong escort to Camp Columbia. 


On December 26 the Dominican Republic received the Cuban Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Gonzalo Guell, and the Minister of Labor, José Sudrez Rivas. Fidel 
Castro's Radio Rebelde charged that they were there to confer with Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic and President Luis Somoza Debayle of 
Nicaragua. According to these charges, they planned to have Dominican bombers 
raid rebel-held cities and land troops in Cuba, thus creating an international con- 
flict likely to necessitate intervention. 


In Argentina, Cuban Ambassador Adolfo Espinosa Bravo resigned on Decem- 
ber 28, saying, "The outcome of the Cuban struggle may bring unimaginable blood- 
shed, " and requesting that Argentina intervene as mediator between the Cuban 
Government and the rebels. Officials of the United States and various Latin Ameri- 
can nations of the Organization of American States (OAS) held secret discussions 
during the last days of December to explore the possibility of mediation. These 
proved unfruitful, since representatives of several nations considered any action 
taken by OAS would be regarded as intervention in the internal affairs of another 
nation, and therefore, regardless of Cuban approval, a dangerous precedent. 


On December 29 rebel sympathizers requested various Latin American delega- 
tions at the United Nations to apply diplomatic pressure against the Cuban Govern- 
ment because of mass bombing raids on open cities. They pointed out that such 
action should not be construed as intervention. Prior to this agitation, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization \F AO) of the United Nations warned that the civil war 
in Cuba might severely affect the world sugar market. "It is also necessary," the 
report observed, "to examine the outlook in....the Soviet bloc." It was recalled 
that at a sugar conference held in London earlier in 1958, the Russian delegate de- 
clared that sugar production in the Soviet Union had increased from 3.7 million tons 
in 1955 to 5.5 million tons in 1957 and that greater increases were expected. With 
increased production in eastern Europe, a substantial quantity of sugar could be 
exported to nations normally importing Cuban sugar, the report added. Despite the 
world-wide effects brought on by the Cuban rebellion, Castro "categorically" re- 
jected intervention of any kind. 


In addition to the 15th consecutive suspension of civil guarantees approved by 
the Cuban cabinet on December 6 (HAR, XI: 496, 552), extraordinary executive 
powers were renewed on December 11, after a six-month lapse, when Congress 
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declared a state of emergency. In effect Batista received carte blanche to rule by 
decree. Among the measures included in the emergency legislation were clauses 
permitting the President to take a direct part in military operations; to regulate 
labor, commerce and industry; and if necessary to intervene in judiciary questions. 
In a series of cabinet meetings held toward the end of December, proposals were 
considered to revoke numerous taxes on foreign capital investments, to reduce the 
tax on cigarettes to under 1¢ a carton, and to create a Cuban Reinsurance Institute 
for facilitating foreign business. 


Following a plot, denied by Cuban authorities, to overthrow the Batista govern- 
-ment (HAR, XI: 608), Major Gen. Martin Diaz Tamayo was relieved as Cuban Army 
Chief of Operations, being transferred to Paris as a military attaché. A few days 
later it was announced that Diaz Tamayo had retired for reasons of health, informed 
sources indicating that he was pledged not to mix in domestic politics. Radio Re- 
‘belde asserted that Batista had incarcerated more than thirty officers and some 
eighty noncommissioned soldiers. Early in December Batista finally admitted the 
existence of an "unsuccessful" plot. The’'names of six high officials, responsible 
for the attempt, were released to the press: Pedro Castro Rojas, José Y Rodr fguez 
San Pedro, José Viamontes Jardines, Eugenio Menendez, Félix Gutierrez Ferndn- 
dez, and José Robles Cortés. Rodefques: San Pedro--nephew of Amadeo Lopez 
Castro, important presidential adviser and figure in matters of sugar (HAR, XI: 
497)--had taken refuge, along with Gutiérrez Fernandez, in the Brazilian Embassy 
in Havana. Seven other officials were said to have taken refuge in the Mexican and 
Uruguayan embassies. Reports of unrest within the military ranks continued 
throughout December. 


Manuel Urrutia Lleo. whom Castro had named Provisional President of the 
government which he had set up, arrived in eastern Cuba sometime during the first 
half of December after having been in exile in New York, Miami, and Venezuela. 
Urrutia conferred with Castro to organize a rebel government and create a cabinet. 
The rebel president was formerly presiding judge of the Urgency Court in Santiago 
_ but fled to the United States almost two years ago after having voted against impris- 

— rebels. 


HAITI 


President Frangois Duvalier dismissed the entire General Staff of the Haitian 
Army on December 7 and filled the vacant posts with younger officers. Amid rumors 
that a group of officers had planned a coup against the government, Duvalier re- 
moved Major Gen. Maurice P. Flambert, who had been appointed Army Chief of 
‘Staff in March following the dismissal of Antoine Kébreau (HAR, XI: 147), and ap- 
pointed Colonel Pierre Merceron, Port-au-Prince police chief, to fill Flambert's 
former position. Second-in-command Brig. Gen. Louis Roumain was among the 
two generals, ten colonels, and four lieutenant colonels who were dismissed. 
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Apparently secure under his new military regime, Duvalier eased his tight 
control on his country. Censorship was lifted from cables and news going in and 
out of the country; amateur radio operators were allowed to resume transmitting; 
automobiles were permitted to circulate more freely. The last of these measures 
was part of Duvalier's program to make Haiti appear more peaceful and therefore 
more attractive to tourists. Alberto Gainza Paz, president of the Inter-American 
Press Association, expressed his satisfaction with Duvalier's new leniency. He 
had previously sent a message to Duvalier requesting an end to censorship. 


The strongmen of Haiti and the Dominican Republic met at Jimani on the border 
between the two countries to cement good relations between the two historically an- 
tagonistic nations. The Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, his brother 
Hector, nominal President of the country, and President Duvalier issued a joint 
declaration condemning international Communism and all other forms of interfer - 
ence by any state in the internal or external affairs of another. They also declared 
that neither of the countries would tolerate the presence within its boundaries of 
persons inim ical to the welfare of the other state. Plans were announced for a 
cultural and technical exchange. This rapprochement indicated a sharp change, 
since Haiti had charged recently that Dominican radio stations were beaming prop- 
aganda at Haiti aimed at inciting Haitians to overthrow the Duvalier regime. 


Lehman Brothers, New York bankers, and Klein-Saks, Washington economic 
consultants, agreed to go to Haiti under a one-year contract to advise the Haitian 
Government on financial matters. They were to concentrate on planning and en- 
for cing tax and revenue reforms and on reorganizing the development bank to in- 
crease agricultural, industrial, and mineral production. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


‘The war of words continued between the Dominican Government radio station 
La Voz Dominicana and the Puerto Rican press. El Mundo reported that the Trujillo 
regime was indulging in a violent anti-United States cam paign (HAR, XI: 321). 
Over the Ciudad Trujillo station, Miguel Agustin retorted that Dominican criticism 
was not leveled against the United States in general, but was confined to certain 
Americans who practiced race discrimination. Color was lent to the Puerto Rican 
charge by a recent pamphlet entitled United States Military Intervention, which re- 
printed in English an address given by Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi, director of the 
Dominican National Archives, to the cadets of the Dominican Military Academy. 
Most of this 20-page pamphlet is devoted to an attack on the American forces for 
cruelty and corruption during their occupation of the Dominican Republic from 1916 
to 1924. The last six pages are a panegyric of the "illuminating political ideas" of 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The pamphlet also heaped praise on the 
dictator's son Rafael Trujillo Jr. ("Ramfis"), who was credited — developing the 
academy to its present glorious condition. 
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El Mundo of Puerto Rico reported that Colonel Ernesto Vega Pagdn, Dominican 
military attaché in Washington, who also represented his country on the Inter Amer- 
ican Defense Board, was, at his own request, about to return home. He is alleged 
to have told the Council in secret session that he had asked for his recall because 
the American authorities had given an unsatisfactory answer to his protest over an 
incident on September 5 at Montgomery, Maryland, when a neighbor called in the 
police at 1:30 a.m., complaining that the Colonel's party was disturbing his repose. 
El Mundo also reported on December 3 that Captain Rafael B. Richardson and 
Naval Commander Miguel A. Cintron Romero of the Dominican Navy had each been 
sentenced in November by secret court-martial to five years imprisonment for 
"serious negligence in the fulfillment of their duties." Richardson had held the 
post of chief of staff of the Dominican Navy with the rank of rear admiral when he 
headed the Dominican delegation to the NATO International Naval Review at Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, in June 1957, and again when he visited the United States early 
this year as the guest of Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations. 
The imprisonment of this very senior and presumably trusted Dominican officer, 
gave rise to speculation as to what might lie behind it. A day later, Sub-Lt. Emilio 
Banks and 2d Lt. Milton Baéez Pérez were dismissed from the Navy and the Army 
respectively. It was not known whether the action taken against these two young of- 
ficers was connected with the Richardson-Cintron affair. 


PUERTO RICO 


To celebrate the U.S. November Democratic electoral victory, the Puerto 
Rican Democratic Party Committee sponsored a banquet in honor of Senator John 
F. Kennedy. Kennedy and his wife were met at the International Airport by José 
Benitez, president of the Puerto Rican branch of the Democratic Party. Some ob- 
servers, noticing that Benftez and his party had previously supported New York's 
Governor Averell Harriman, were wondering if the Puerto Rican Democratic 
Party was attempting to get on the "inside track" now that Kennedy was being men- 
tioned as a possible contender for the Democratic Party nomination for President. 
In his speech at the dinner, Kennedy said that it appeared that the United States was 
fast recovering from the shock it suffered over hostile demonstrations faced by 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon in his trip to South America. Kennedy echoed 
the feelings of many heads of state and diplomats in Latin America when he said, 
"if we take our Western Hemisphere friends for granted, the day may not be far off 
when our security will be far more endangered in this area than it is in the more 
distant corners of the earth to which we have given our attention." Before leaving 
the island, Kennedy warned that the economic progress of Puerto Rico would be 
imperiled if James R. Hoffa, Teamsters' Union president, were allowed to control 
organized labor in Puerto Rico. Hoffa had previously announced definite plans to 
extend the activities of the Teamsters’ Union to Puerto Rico, hoping to establish a 
"beachhead" which would enable him to add half a million of the island's workers to 
his ranks. Governor Luis Munoz Marfn assured the Puerto Rican Industrial Asso- 
ciation that his government would always cooperate with owners and workers "'to 


keep thugs and gangsters from controlling the worker's organizations in Puerto 
Rico." 


| 
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Relations between Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic reached a low ebb 
when Emilio Reynés Pineiro, a wealthy Puerto Rican farmer who had gone on a 
hunting trip near Ciudad Trujillo, was killed by an 18-man Dominican Republic 
patrol. Reynés Pifeiro and two friends, José Barceld Sampol and Gregorio Mora, 
identified as Spanish citizens, noticed a vehicle following them; and thinking that 
the occupants were hunters trying to get ahead of them, they increased the speed 
of their own panel truck. The patrol opened fire, and Reynés was killed instantly. 
Barcelo was seriously injured, but an emergency operation saved his life. Mora, 
the driver, was not hurt. The incident followed closely the detention, by Domini- 
can Republic authorities, of Benjamin Cole, a member of the Puerto Rican Cham- 
ber of Representatives, while on a honeymoon trip to Ciudad Trujillo (HAR, XI: 
612). Editorials in E] Mundo advised Puerto Ricans to stay away from the 
Dominican Republic and Truj Trujillo's dictatorship, "which has produced a total 
eclipse of republican institutions." 


In an economic report to the Governor, the Puerto Rican Planning Board an- 
ticipated an increase of $42 million in the island's income for the next fiscal year. 
Manufacturing was expected to account for the greatest increase, estimated at 10%, 
or $22 million of the total income. The Planning Board reported also that a total of 
208,000 persons visited the island during the 1957-58 fiscal year, accounting for an 
estimated net income of $16 million for the tourist industries. Including the Dorado 
Beach and the Concha Hotel, inaugurated in December, there were a total of 19 
hotels under construction or in the planning stages in San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, 
Lajas, Fajardo, and Dorado. 


The Government of Puerto Rico through its legal representatives Arnold, Fortas, 
and Porter, accused the Bull Steamship Lines of attempting to make the public pay 
for the company's losses in the 1957 strike which lasted 65 days. The public asses- 
sor of the Federal Maritime Commission, Edward Aptaker, backed the Puerto 
Rican Government's position when he declared that the Bu!l Lines were trying "to 
obtain easy profits, totally unjustified, from the property of others."' The Bull 
Lines were seeking an increase in freight rates amounting to 28.8% more than the 
1956 rates. 


The sugar harvest was delayed pending the outcome of negotiations between the 
Sugar Producers Association and the Packinghouse Workers Union (AFL-CIO) for a 
- new working contract for the sugar cane workers. El Mundo deplored the migration 
of 50 Puerto Rican families to the neighboring island of St. Croix, one of the Virgin 
Islands group, where they were to work in sugar cane production, since one of the 
problems hindering the sugar industry in Puerto Rico was the shortage of labor for 
work in the sugar fields. 


(Correction. HAR, XI: 501, paragraph 3: For "Partido Popular Democrdtico. ... 
sent its president, José Benitez" read "the Puerto Rican branch of the Democratic 
Party sent its president, José Benitez." HAR, XI: 556, paragraph 4: For "This 
aim appeared to be in direct contrast with the methods used by the Partido Inde- 
pendentista Puertorriquefio, " read "This aim appeared to be in direct contrast with 
the methods used by the Nationalist Party. ") 
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VENEZUELA 


Venezuela succeeded in carrying out its avowed intention of conducting an 
electoral campaign which would be a "dignified and intelligent race for popular sup- 
port." As all responsible Venezuelan leaders urged the maintenance of a calm at- 
mosphere, the campaign progressed in a manner almost unblemished by violence 
or bitterness. The sole exception was the killing of a young political rally member 
by an opposition heckler. Defacing of opposition campaign materials was almost 
nonexistent, and even verbal criticism was kept to a minimum. As the election re- 
sults began to come in, it was soon apparent that the Accion Democratica (AD) 
candidate, Rémulo Betancourt, commanded a lead that would not be overtaken. 

The official announcement of the Supreme Electoral Council gave 49.2%, or 

1, 284,092 votes, to Betancourt. His closest rival, Wolfgang Larrazabal, candi- 
date of the Unidn Republicana Democrética (URD), the Movimiento Electoral Inde- 
pendiente (MENI), and the Venezuelan Communist Party, received 34. 6% (903, 479). 
The third candidate, Rafael Caldera, backed by the COPEI ‘Christian Socialist), 
the Integracion Republicana (IR), and the Partido Socialista de Trabajadores (PST), 
trailed far behind with only 16% (423, 262). 


The victory of AD was not confined to the presidential office; Betancourt's 
party won seats for 73 deputies and 32 senators. The URD announced that it had 
won 33 congressional seats and 11 senatorial posts; 20 deputies and 6 senators were 
claimed by COPEI. The Communists claimed to have elected 7 deputies and 2 sen- 
ators. The total number of congressmen was determined by Venezuela's modified 
system of proportional representation. The Communist Party polled 6.2% of the 
congressional votes, and its support of Larrazdbal amounted to only 3.4% of the 
total presidential vote. The latter percentage indicated a possible decrease in 
Communist strength, since the Communist Party candidate in 1948 received 4.8% 
of the presidential total. The elected candidates were officially announced by the 
Supreme Electoral Council on December 20 in a ceremony held specifically to pro- 
claim Betancourt President-Elect of the Republic of Venezuela. Indications pointed 
to February 15 as the date to be set for Betancourt's assumption of office. 


Pre-election forecasts almost unanimously picked Larrazabal as the favorite 
in the presidential race; an election poll taken shortly before the election showed 
that Larrazdbal "could not lose." It appeared that the reporting sources remained 
close to Caracas and were influenced by the pro-Larrazabal sentiment of the capi- 
tal, where 298,073 votes were given to Larrazdbal, 69,833 to Caldera, and only 
59, 832 to Betancourt. The well organized AD had laid out a carefully planned 
campaign in the industrial and agricultural areas outside the Federal District. In 
contrast, it appeared that the political naiveté of the popular rear admiral contrib- 
uted strongly to the destruction of whatever chance he might have had of winning 
the presidential race. In a letter to the Hispanic American Report, an observer 
in Caracas noted that Larrazabal was "just not trying, " or that he was "so sure of 
winning that he was making no effort.'"' The letter added that his picture rarely 
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appeared and that voters were simply urged to vote his color (yellow) with no men- 
tion of his name. The same source noted that in contrast the candidate gaining the 
least number of votes, Rafael Caldera, appeared to have the best and most expen- 
sive campaign materials. The Communist support of Larrazdbal was probably 
more of a detriment than an asset. Some thought it contributed to rightist support 
of Betancourt as a better bulwark against Communism. Betancourt was outspokenly 
anti-Communist in his campaign. His short but intensive campaign in the Andean 
region resulted in an AD victory in that traditionally conservative stronghold. 


The elections were effectively policed by branches of the Armed Forces acting 
under orders of Provisional President Edgard Sanabria. The consumption of alco- 
holic beverages was banned for four days starting the day before the elections, and 
the use of fireworks and firecrackers was also prohibited. In the capital, the major 
plazas were lighted by floodlights to facilitate the filming and televising of activities 
and the identification of possible troublemakers. Men and women 18 years and 
over, not including criminals or members of the Armed Forces,were eligible to 
vote. More than 90% of the registered voters did so. They voted at the polling 
centers by placing colored cards, a large one for the presidential vote and a smaller 
one for the congressional vote, in an envelope. Colors were used to identify the 
political parties because of Venezuela's high rate of illiteracy. 


In the election campaign, the Church remained neutral, as was made clear after 
Father José Sarratud of Caracas cathedral replaced a Communist placard posted at 
the base of a crucifix at the entrance of the church with a notice that Roman Catho- 
lics "would be excommunicated if they voted for the Communist candidates."" A 
crowd, composed mainly of workers, gathered before the cathedral to protest 
against this "clerical intervention." The notice was removed, and church author- 
ities declared that Father Sarratud had "acted on his own and without the authoriza- 
tion of his superiors." 


Despite the lack of untoward incidents during the campaign, the announcement of 
the Betancourt victory was greeted with rioting in strongly pro-Larrazabal Caracas. 
Police chief Rafael Arraiz Morales said the rioters consisted mostly of teenagers 
and underworld characters bent on looting. He added that these were encouraged to 
persist in rioting by many perezjimenistas also participating in the riots. The dis- 
orders were denounced by all party leaders, and Larrazabal went on radio and 
television to urge the restoration of order and to state, 'We all cannot be winners. 
If we do not win, we have no right to complain. ... Venezuela needs peace and 
quiet. " Provisional President Sanabria demanded an end to the rowdy demonstra- 
tions and announced that he would order a temporary suspension of constitutional 
guarantees if it were necessary to assure the safety of life and property. Forty- 
eight hours after the election calm was restored to the capital, and the junta did 
not find it necessary to implement the President's threat. 


On December 9 leaflets signed by the "Committee for the Defense of Venezue- 
lan Democracy" were distributed in Caracas protesting the "electoral fraud" and 
calling for a general strike. These also were denounced by party and government 
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leaders, who reaffirmed their belief in the absolute honesty of the election. The 
secretary-general of the Venezuelan Communist Party stated, ''The elections of 
December 7 were the most honorable ever held in Venezuela, and whoever won did 
so honestly." He added that there was "no reason to protest." 


The losing candidates conceded the victory to Betancourt gracefully without 
contesting the results. Larrazdbal stated that his plans were indefinite, but that he 
had no intention of returning to military service. Apparently he later changed his 
mind, for he returned to active naval duty; his future assignment was not disclosed. 
The MENI, formed with the express purpose of backing Larrazdbal, immediately 
moved to dissolve upon hearing the election results. Rafael Caldera, who won a 
seat as deputy, said he would cooperate with the government as a representative of 
his party in the Chamber of Deputies but would "receive no portfolio or any post in 
the future constitutional government. " 


The reaction of the military was awaited with some degree of apprehension, 
since Betancourt's policy toward the Army as Provisional President from 1945 to 
1948 aroused animosity among many officers. It appeared that the four branches 
of the Venezuelan Armed Forces were inclined to accept Betancourt as the civil 
head of government and to defend the process that put him there. Colonel Victor 
Garrido Sutil, commander of the National Guard, declared his respect for the elec- 
tion results "as the will of the people" and promised to "work toward the maintenance 
of an atmosphere of peace and harmony." In a message to all members of the Armed 
Forces, General Josy* Lopez Henr{quez, Minister of Defense, said, "Ours is the 
most noble role: that of respecting and enforcing the respect of the popular will." 
Rear Admiral Carlos Larraz&bal, chief of the Navy and brother of the defeated can- 
didate, declared that the Navy was "determined to offer its full support to the citizen - 
elected. "' These pledges were believed to be seconded by most military men, and 
the number of disgruntled officers did not appear to be sufficient to cause serious 
trouble. 


One of the first orders of business for the new President was the formation of 
a coalition government in compliance with the agreement signed by the presidential 
candidates before the election. Betancourt said that he regarded the formation of 
his cabinet as a technical rather than a political matter. Having been released by 
his party from the obligation to form a one-party government, he announced that he 
would select the best man for each job according to his experience and abilities. 


He said that his government would guarantee democratic freedoms, especially free- 
dom of the press. 


Among the basic steps outlined in the Betancourt program were social reforms, 
including an agrarian reform reminiscent of Mexico's "ejidos" or communal farms, 
an all-out war against the nation's illiteracy problem, and a program to find a solu- 
tion to the nation's problems of housing and unemployment. Betancourt was faced 
with a huge financial problem inherited from the spendthrift regime of ex-Dictator 
Marcos Pérez Jimenez. In order to meet this problem, the President-Elect said 
he would initiate an austerity program to limit luxury spending. In line with the 
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"nation's conscience, which will not reconcile itself to the idea of exaggerated 
profits gained in Venezuela, ' he also promised to work for a larger government 
participation in the profits of companies operating in Venezuela. 


In foreign policy Betancourt said that he would work toward a "new and health- 
ier basis for relations with the nations of the Western Hemisphere." He criticized 
the attitude of blindly ignoring the improvements made in the policy toward Vene- 
zuela of the "neighbor to the North." He said that his government would support 
the Organization of American States, but he reiterated his feeling that this organi- 
zation should be formed exclusively of "governments born of the popular vote." 

As to whether his government would establish diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the Soviet bloc countries, Betancourt explained that the problem had not been 
considered as yet, but that the decision would be "a product of a cold, factual, and 
objective analysis." 


There were as usual reports of subsersive movements. A new revolutionary 
movement was reported to be under way in Jamaica, led by six ex-army officers 
headed by former Defense Minister José Marfa Castro Leon, who allegedly was the 
ringleader of the June 23 coup attempt in Caracas. Another Pérez Jiménez official, 
the long-sought secret agent José Marfa Romero de Pascuali, was arrested by 
Caracas police on December 4. He has been the subject of a police search since 
August 24 when he entered the country clandestinely. Among his possessions were 
found political propaganda, a list of 20 military and civilian conspirators, and leaf- 
lets aimed at inducing the Armed Forces to overthrow the government. On Decem- 


ber 4 the government ordered the closing of the Colombian border at 6:00 p.m. and 
the posting of patrols throughout the border area to prevent the entry into Venezuela 
of participants in an attempted Colombian coup (see COLOMBIA). 


While U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs Thomas C. Mana 
was in Caracas to convince Venezuelans of the economic necessity for greater re- 
strictions on the amount of Venezuelan oil exported to the United States, the provi- 
sional government of Edgard Sanabria announced an increase in income taxes which 
would result in an increase of approximately 10% in taxes paid by the oil companies. 
This move was expected from Betancourt but was wholly unexpected during the pe- 
riod of the provisional government. The income tax decree, which was expected to 
add $200 million a year to the government treasury, was retroactive to January 1, 
1958. Although greatly affecting the profits of oil companies, the tax revision ap- 
plied to all Venezuelans since it was a modification of the basic income tax scale. 
The scale, previously graduated from 1.5% to 26%, was revised to reach from 2% 
to 45%. Since 1945 the oil companies had been paying income taxes, royalties, and 
various license fees which totaled about 50% of the profits, although there was dis- 
agreement between the government and the oil companies in calculating this amount. 
- Actually, according to a government spokesman, about 60.6% of the total profits 
would be marked for the government under the new law, and he added that the inten- 
tion was to guarantee "at least" 60% for the government. Government spokesmen 
declared the "50-50" split to be outmoded and pointed out that certain oil companies 
had received returns of up to 45% on their capital investment for 1958 and that 
average profits of the oil companies ran 32%. 
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Oil company spokesmen protested against the tax increase, calling it a violation 
of good faith to arrive at such decisions without the participation of company repre-. 
sentatives. They pointed out that this move would impede future exploration and the 
development of new fields. H. W. Haight, president of the Creole Petroleum Cor- 

_ poration, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey and the largest oil concern in 

- the republic, remarked that the move "completely disregarded the repeated state- 
ments of the President-Elect that any change in petroleum policy would be negotiated 
with the Venezuelan industry in a commercial manner." He added that the talk of 
"exaggerated profits" ignored the fact that much of these profits were reinvested 
each year to provide producing capacity. In response to a petition made by Haight 
that the junta revise the tax decree, Julio Diaz, Minister of Mines and Hydrocar- 
bons, said, "It is inadmissible that a national government be asked to reconsider 
measures adopted through sovereign acts after careful and deliberate studies. " 
The Venezuelan Government had indeed hired a committee 6f foreign experts to 
prepare a careful study of Venezuela's tax structure. Sanabria maintained that the 
tax raise was "absolutely legal" and "simply a modification of the tax system." 
The move met with the approval of the heads of all the political parties, and, al- 
though Sanabria said that Betancourt had not been consulted, the President-Elect 
congratualted the junta for its "vigilant patriotism." Time reported that Betancourt 
was privately shocked by the move, and one of his aides was reported to have said, 
‘"It would have been better to leave these matters to those who will govern consti- 
tutionally." It was observed that the move may have been made to take the edge 
off the economic reforms to be instituted by Betancourt. Betancourt had been frank 
in expressing his opinion concerning the nation's need for a greater share of profits 
gained from the country’s natural resources. His petroleum program would create 


a nationally-owned oil company, and would grant no new concessions to foreign oil 
concerns. 


Informed by Assistant Secretary Mann that the existing system of voluntary 
petroleum controls was being violated and would have to be supplanted by mandatory 
controls, Foreign Minister René de Sola suggested that Venezuela would accept 
mandatory controls fixing the amount of U.S. oil imports if present quotas and 
prices were maintained. Such restrictions would be made to help stabilize the oil 
market. 'Mandatory limitations with the same prices," he said, "are preferable 

to voluntary restrictions with lower prices." 


Phillips Petroleum Company announced the discovery of an oil reserve cover- 
ing a 25,000-acre tract in the state of Monagas in eastern Venezuela. The discovery 
was made in an existing concession of which Phillips owns 55.7%; hence, the "no 
new concession" policy would have no effect on its development. Another discovery 
was announced by geologists of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. It was 
disclosed that an oil field in an embryonic stage had been discovered in the forest 
of the Orinoco delta. Most petroleum is more than 10 million years old, while the 
new discovery was said to have begun its formation only 10,000 years ago. For the 


first time in history scientists would be able to observe the process through which 
nature creates an oil field. 
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According to sources at the beginning of December, Venezuela would obtain a 
loan of $225 million to be granted over a period of two years from 16 U.S., Cana- 
dian, and British banks. A preliminary agreement was signed with the banks, but 
the loan would not be effective until it had the approval of the new President and 
Congress of Venezuela. The loan was negotiated in order to help extricate the na- 
tion from the financial problems left by the dictatorship. 


The Venezuelan Government approved a complete revision of the Venezuelan 
customs tariff which was to become effective on January 1. The tariff followed al- 
most verbatim the recommended customs classification and terminology of the 
United Nations, simplified the classification of most imports, and, in general, pro- 
vided for no change in duty except for rates, products, or commodities changed 
from an old classification to a new one specifically designating the types of product 
at a different rate. It was believed that, when completed, the document would be of 
great assistance to foreign exporters to Venezuela. 


Canada increased exports of eggs to Venezuela in 1958 by almost four times 
the quantity supplied in 1957. Although egg imports from the United States de- 
creased by 45%, they still represented the major portion of Venezuelan egg im- . 
ports, but the increasing popularity of Canadian eggs was attributed to price advan- 
tage, ready availability of brown eggs preferred by Venezuelans, stricter Canadian 
grading system, and the wooden cases which ensured less breakage than cartons. 
An agreement with the Surinam Producten Handel N. V. of Paramaribo, Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) for the exchange of 15,000 tons of Surinam rice for Venezuelan 
sardines in the amount of 98, 850 bolivares and 400,000 bolivares worth of Vene- 

.zuelan cement was announced by the Venezuelan Agricultural Bank. The price of 
the rice was estimated at 350 bolivares a metric ton. 


In an attempt to encourage the development of agriculture in Venezuela, the 
government junta, through the Ministry of Public Works, undertook the construc- 
tion of a large irrigation and flood control project, located 170 miles southeast of 
Caracas, to reclaim 235,000 acres of rich soil in the northern section of the state 
of Portuguesa. The project was to include small hydroelectric generating plants as 
side features. The waters of the Cojedes and Sarare rivers, in Portuguesa, would 
be harnessed during the six-month rainy season, thereby preventing devastating | 
floods over the western plains and alleviating the disastrous droughts during the 
dry season. 


Civic leaders decided to take in hand the housing problem, which is growing in 
Venezuela because new construction has not kept pace with the rapid increase in 
population. Caracas businessman and philanthropist Eugenio Mendoza announced 
the creation of a Foundation for Popular Housing (Fundacion de la Vivienda Popular), 
a nonprofit organization, to construct between 4,000 and 5,000 homes a year. The 
price of the proposed homes, which would be simple but sturdy, was said not to ex- 
ceed 10,000 bolivares including land, to be payable over a ten-year period. Gov- 
ernment and business would aid in financing the purchase of the land and building 
materials. 
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In December, Colombian authorities shook out Gustavo Rojas Pinilla's blanket 
of threats and found it to be infested with scorpions. A nation-wide radio hookup 
carried President Alberto Lleras Camargo's announcement on December 3 that the 
security police had discovered a terrorist plot to overthrow the government, and 
that ex-Dictator Rojas Pinilla had been arrested as the suspected ringleader. A 
modified state of siege was imposed throughout the country. Rojas Pinilla and his 
son, Carlos Rojas Correa, were immediately flown to Cartagena and placed incom- 
municado aboard the frigate "Capitan Tono" off the Caribbean coast. 


News of the conspiracy came as no surprise to many observers, who had 
suspected for the past two months that the former strongman's sole purpose in 
returning to Colombia was to re-establish himself in power. Only four days before 
the President's broadcast, bandit violence had flared anew in San Andrés, Huila, 
with the massacre of 38 men, women, and children; Lieutenant Alberto Cendales, 
a Rojas Pinilla adherent, had been arrested near the scene. According to con- 
gressional sources, the coup had been scheduled for December 6. In Bogotd, po- 
lice apprehended a number of thugs evidently hired by the Rojistas to assassinate 
high government officials, in fulfillment of the ex-dictator's menacing promise of 
"rivers of blood'"' (HAR, XI: 617). The gunmen reportedly came to the capital 
from the departments of Boyaca, Santander, and Norte de Santander, considered 
strongholds of extremist Conservatism. Altogether, more than 100 persons were 
arrested, including Jaime Polania Puyo, a retired general and the father-in-law 
of Rojas Correa, and Rojista congressman Humberto Silva Valdivieso, who was 
taken into custody after Congress voted to suspend the immunity of any of its 
members accused of complicity in the plot. It was suspected that Rojas Pinilla 
had found his main body of support among former members of his military and 
secret police forces. 


Partly because of the government's timely action, but mostly as a result of 
their firm loyalty to the government, Colombians remained calm under the re- 
imposition of martial law. The subversion was, in Lleras Camargo's words, 
"absurd and criminal"; there seemed no doubt but that it had served only to 
strengthen the position of the President and the bi-partisan National Front. With 
one prominent exception, pledges of support poured in from all quarters, including 
the Armed Forces, press, labor unions, and the Catholic Church in the person of 
Crisanto Cardinal Luque. The exception was Jorge Leyva, the intransigent Con- 
servative extremist and unsuccessful presidential candidate in the May elections 
(HAR, XI: 268, 388), who feigned ignorance of the entire affair, and later sent a 
message to his followers branding the National Front a dictatorial imposition and 
the subversive plot a lie. 


Colombia's press made much of the rumor that Rojas Pinilla's skulduggery 
was but part of a grand scheme to reinstate dictatorships in both Colombia and 
Venezuela. El Tiempo, purporting to have discovered a "Black International" of 
ex- and extant Latin American dictators, declared that Rojas Pinilla was con- 
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spiring with Venezuela's departed despot, Marcos Pérez Jiménez, and the Domini- 
can Republic's dictator, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Had the Colom- 
bian coup succeeded, the newspaper said, a revolt would have followed shortly in 
Venezuela. The two nations, in no mood to take risks, closed their common fron- 
tier. Colombian Interior Minister Guillermo Amaya Ramirez promised to investi- 
gate the alleged activities of perezjimenistas in Colombia. 


Although some two dozen prisoners, including Rojas Correa, were released 
before Christmas, martial law remained in effect at the end of the month. Rojas 
Pinilla, who had been transfered to the Caribbean port of Galerazamba, was due 
to be returned to Bogota to face public trial on January 22. Congress, in recess 
since December 16, was to be reconvened for an extraordinary session beginning 
on January 15. 


The news of Romulo Betancourt's election in Venezuela evoked an enthusiastic 
response among Colombians. In his congratulatory message to Betancourt, Lleras 
Camargo stated that Colombia was ready to resume the economic cooperation that 
had been initiated in 1945 by the two Presidents during their previous provisional 
terms with the formation of the Flota Mercante Grancolombiana. Less cordial 
relations existed with Nicaragua, whose chargé d'affaires in Bogota, Diego Sirera 
Herrera, was declared persona non grata by the Colombian government for having 
granted asylum to two escaped criminals on November 18. The two men, Carlos 
Arturo Rojas and Bernardo Bolivar, had been serving sentences for the attempted 
assassination of Carlos Lleras Restrepo, the Liberal Party leader, in January 
1958 (HAR, XI: 35). Although Sirera was replaced, the escapees were still in 
asylum at the end of December pending a request for a safe-conduct pass from the 
Nicaraguan Government. 


The national budget for 1959, signed by Lleras Camargo on December 18, 
totaled 1, 544, 368, 271 pesos ($193, 046,034 based on a conversion rate of eight 
pesos to $1), an increase of about 8% over the 1958 budget. Nearly one-fourth of 
the money was earmarked for public works, as compared with 19% in 1958. The 
police and Armed Forces together were to receive approximately 20%, and the 
Ministry of Education, 10%. Other major items were as follows: public debt, 
15%; Ministry of Finance, 8%; public health, 5%; economic development (Fomento), 
3%; communications, 2.4%; and agriculture, 2.3%. 


New York coffee prices dipped to as low as 43 1/2 cents per pound in the sec- 
ond week of December, making Colombia's economic outlook seem gloomy. The 
free peso averaged 8.12 per dollar during the month, plummeting on one occasion 
to a new low of 8.30. Domestic coffee prices were cut by 8% to 11% by the Coffee 
Federation. Lleras Camargo's government continued the suspension of coffee ex- 
ports, and, contrary to its announced intention (HAR, XI: 618), reduced the coffee 
support price from $78 to $75 per 132-pound bag. It also tightened import restric- 
tions with a new regulation requiring the licensing of all imports, regardless of 
value. Previously, imports having an f.o0.b. value of less than $15 were exempted 
from licensing. 
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On the brighter side, the reserves of the Banco de la Republica mounted to 
$177, 656,000 on December 5, according to the Banco de Colombia. This repre- 
sented an increase of $7 million over the reserves in October. Credit restrictions, 
a sore point with businessmen struggling to finance normal year-end business ex- 
pansion (HAR, XI: 618), were relaxed temporarily by the Banco de la Republica. 
The bank directors emphasized, however, that this was not a permanent change in 
the government's economic austerity policy. The World Bank granted a loan of 
$2.8 million to expand the supply of electric power in Cali, Colombia's fastest- 
growing industrial center. Although Cali's power supply has been increased by 
600% since 1955, it has lagged behind the city's rapid industrialization and popu- 
lation growth. The loan was made to the Central Hidroelectrica del Rfo Anchi- 
caya, Limitada (CHIDRAL), to finance a second 10,000-kilowatt generating unit 
at the Yumbo thermal power plant near Cali. Two previous loans totaling 
$8,030,000, made in 1950 and 1955, helped to construct a 44, 000-kilowatt plant on 
the Anchicaya River (since expanded to 64,000 kilowatts), and the first 10,000- 
kilowatt unit at the Yumbo site. 


The largest department store fire on record, in terms of fatalities, occurred 
on December 17 in Bogotd's Almacén Vida, taking the lives of 84 clerks and Christ- 
mas shoppers. The fire was caused by a short circuit that exploded the lights of a 
Nativity scene on the main floor. Most of the victims suffocated or were trampled 
to death in the ensuing panic. 


ECUADOR 


As a climax to the ministerial turmoil in November (HAR, XI: 619), President 
Camilo Ponce Enrfquez on December | appointed a new cabinet with strong conserv- 
ative inclinations. He had continually insisted that_the political situation was in 
hand, and he apparently did not feel the need to appease the Liberals wth cabinet 
posts. There were three new members in the cabinet: Carlos Bustamante Pérez 
(Conservative), Interior; Luis Gémez Izquierdo (Social-Cristiano), Finance; and 
Gustavo Mortensen (assistant director of the Conservative Party), Development. 
Members of the old cabinet who were reappointed were: Carlos Tovar (independ- 
ent), Foreign Affairs; Sixto Duran Ballén (Social-Cristiano), Public Works; Isidro 
Icaza (independent), Economy; Alfonso Calderon (Social-Cristiano), National De- 
fense; Gonzalo Cordero (Conservative), Social Welfare; and José Baquerizo (inde- 
pendent), Education. Unfortunately, on December 20 Defense Minister Alfonso 
Calderon was drowned while bathing in the sea at Salinas, where he had gone to 
take part in a graduation ceremony at the naval base. 


Faced with an apparent intensification of Conservative strength, Liberal forces 
applauded the formation of a committee of five ex-Presidents, all Liberals: Galo 
Plaza, Isidro Ayora, Alberto Enriquez, Luis Larrea Alba, and Andrés F. Cordova. 
Although plans were not complete as to the function of the group, it was assumed 
that the major concern would be fostering cooperation among Liberal groups, es- 
pecially in relation to strategy for the 1960 presidential campaign. 
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The crisis in Guayaquil grew more acute in December (HAR, XI: 619). Gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the slowness in commercial activity was expressed as 
conflict developed between the provincial council of Guayas and the Guayaquil mu- 
nicipal government. Following criticism of his administration by the provincial 
council, Guayaquil Mayor Luis Robles Plaza and four of his councilmen dropped 
their party affiliation with the Concentracion de Fuerzas Populares (CFP), which 
largely controls the provincial council. Robles Plaza claimed that he was at odds 
with the CFP because he placed the cit y's welfare over party interest. Alarm in 
Guayaquil continued to spread. At a mass meeting, representatives of 34 Guayaquil 
organizations demanded that the ma yor and councilmen explain the reasons behind 
the crisis. They called for the national government to e xamine local finances anc. 
to punish those found guilty of irregularities. While a stick-and-stone-wielding 
mob milled outside the city hall, a stormy session inside "disqualified" Mayor 
Robles Plaza and three councilmen; however, the officials refused to r elinquish 
their posts. At this point, the city workers declared a strike which closed the city 
hall and other offices and in effect, said El Telégrafo of Guayaquil, "the 1958-1959 
city council ceased to exist." 


One significant measure for ameliorating the situation was proposed by Mayor 
Robles Plaza in the form of a 7.5 million sucre loan from a fund set aside for the 
improvement of the Guayaquil water supply. This arrangement was authorized by 
President Ponce but had to be cleared by the Eximbank, which had provided the 
original grant to Ecuador. El Universo implied that the Eximbank allowed four mil- 
lion of the fund to be used, reserving the rest for its original purpose. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced the authorization of a $4.7 million 
loan to help the Ecuadorean Government complete a final section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. The 125-mile unfinished link stretches from Loja to Macar4 on the 
Peruvian border. Completion of this project would not only allow uninterrupted 
automobile travel from Caracas to Buenos Aires but would also help stimulate com- 
merce and the development of the isolated southernmost province of Ecuador. 


The Central Bank of Ecuador informed the press that there was no foundation 
to the widespread rumors that the sucre was about to be devalued. The statement 
said that national economic conditions called for no such measure and that the 
slight recession seen in some aspects of Ecuador's economy would not be remedied 
by changes in the monetary policy. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Finance Minister Luis Gallo Porras continued to draw criticism for his pro- 
posal to raise taxes (HAR, XI: 621). Tension mounted between Pedro Beltran, 
editor of La Prensa, and Gallo Porras, who asserted that La Prensa was not 
generous ‘in its reaction to the proposed 1959 budget. He accused the daily of being 
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in "implacable opposition" to the government. In an open letter to Beltran, pub- 
lished in La Prensa, Gallo Porras quoted Beltran as saying that the "administration 
always defends the | powerful. '' He added that the barrage of press criticism was 
provocative and directed personally against his own political conduct. Beltran re- 
plied in an editorial that his considerations were national, not personal. It is bad 
enough, he remarked, that the population increases much more rapidly than produc- 
tion. It is positively dangerous when on top of increases in government spending, 
new taxes are imposed on greater numbers of Peruvians for whom there is less 
purchasing power and less employment. He alleged that with inflation soaring at a 
record rate in December, higher taxes would cripple the economy, undermining the 
welfare of the masses. He denied the efficacy of credit restrictions as an anti- 
inflation measure, saying that loans were the lubricant of the economic machine. 
Gallo Porras' record budget of 7,000 million soles represented a 26% increase over 
what was asked last year. To achieve a balanced budget, the government intended 
to raise 160 million soles partly by raising all taxes on commercial goods as much 
as 75%, and by import tariffs ranging from 50% on nonessentials to 200% on luxury 
items. Criticizing the extravagance of the budget, Pedro Beltran instead urged 
austerity in public expenditures, the encouragement of private investment (both 
domestic and foreign), the promotion of money-saving, and employment opportuni- 
ties. While Beltran and an impressive chorus of bankers and journalists blamed 
the government for Peru's financial difficulties, Gallo Porras insisted they were 
the result of impersonal economic forces. He added that cutting government spend- 
ing would mean lowering salaries and a mass dismissal of government workers. 

The Army, in fact, was to have a 19% increase over last year's allotment, and the 
Navy 15%, partly to finance its U.S. -made submarines, whose $13,500,000 cost 
was payable by 1964 (HAR, XI: 622). While the budget provided a general increase 
in salary for the executive branch, the statement was made that this increase would 
not affect the salary of President Manuel Prado. 


Meanwhile, the Comision para Reforma Agraria y Vivienda (RAV), headed by 
Pedro Beltran, received a donation of $22,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The grant came as a result of the request for outside aid, after the Peruvian 
Chamber of Deputies failed to set aside a sum exclusively for the RAV to investigate 
agrarian reform and land reclamation in American and West European countries. 
The commission had taken the refusal as an indication of the Finance Minister's 
general ill-will toward Beltran because of the latter's watchful criticisms of the 
regime's 1959 budget. Beltran insisted that the study of agrarian problems was 
fundamental to the country's economic and social expansion. He said that the very 
security of the nation required that land be made available to peasants, agriculture 
increased, and the living standards of the rural population raised. 


The Direccion Nacional de Estadfstica announced with satisfaction that the cost 
of living in Lima, Callao, and vicinity had fallen for the second consecutive month. 
For Peru as a whole, the cost of living index (1953 = 100) stood at 138 in Septem- 
ber, up from 127 in 1957. Since 1950, the steady rise had been interrupted by rare 
declines. The average Lima family was spending 55% of its income for food, 18% 
for housing, 12% for clothing, and 15% for incidentals. 
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The state of public health was discussed in Lima by Dr. Baltasar Caravedo, 
Peru's leading authority on mental diseases, who gave details on the technical and 
economic problems faced by Peruvian hospitals. While 60,000 beds were needed, 
he said, only 25,000 were available. Of the 5,000 Peruvian practicing physicians, 
65% were living in the capital, leaving the rest to care for 8.5 million inhabitants. 
Caravedo spoke of the almost chronic malnutrition suffered by 70% of Peru's 9.5 
million people (with a caloric intake per capita at a low average of 2250-2499 daily), 
and of the minimum control facilities of communicable diseases. The high infant 
mortality rate, he reported, was intimately involved with low standards of living 
and housing. He cited recent calculations of the average income of the working 
class in Peru as $80 a year. 


As a consequence of the shutdown of coal mines in the Rio Santa canyon, An- 
cash Department, 460 workers and 30 managerial personnel were dismissed. It 
was further reported that 12,000 workers of the Cerro de Pasco Corporation would 
strike for benefits and salary raises. They included miners, railway and civil 
construction workers of the Confederacién de Trabajadores del Pert (CTP). Mean- 
while the CTP, headed by veteran trade leader Arturo Sabroso, held its third con- 
gress in Lima on December 26-30, at which a new national governing body was 
chosen. President Prado, cabinet ministers, and 400 labor delegates were invited. 
Chile, Colombia, and the United States were represented. 


For the first time in 1958, Peru in October showed a favorable trade balance 
of $197,000. The gradual decrease in imports was attributed in marketing circles 
partly to the constant raising of tariffs. In the first ten months of 1958, the com- 
mercial balance showed a deficit of $50,134,000, with imports totaling $287, 897,000 
and exports $237,762,000. Both imports and exports ran behind what they had been 
during the same period in 1957. Credit was tight and business slackened. In De- 
cember, the sol fluctuated between 23 and 24 to the dollar, with a brief leap to 26. 
However, it was expected to become steadier in 1959, thanks in part to an Export- 
Import Bank loan of $40 million. The legal reserve rates for commercial and 
savings banks were to be held down (HAR, XI: 622). 


v The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in the 13th annual ses- 
sion at Geneva granted Peru a waiver to maintain its increased import duties. The 
waiver was to extend to 1961, when the law for temporary increases expires. Un- 
der an arrangement with GATT, products from adjacent countries were to be exempt 
from the increases. 


Peru's cotton crop equaled that of 1957 and was estimated at 500, 000 bales. 
The sugar crop was up 6% from the year before, although average prices were ex- 
pected to be 20% below those of 1957. The restrictive U.S. lead and zinc quotas 
(HAR, XI: 510) were somewhat offset by the subsequent rise in the prices of these 
metals. It was hoped that the Peru-Argentina trade pact (HAR, XI: 567) would 
prevent an unfavorable balance with Argentina like 1958's $12.3 million. Under the 
agreement, Peru was to ship iron ore, copper, lead and zinc to Argentina. A dele- 
gation of six Japanese geologists arrived to discuss the possibilities of satisfying 
Japanese needs for lead and zinc, in surplus supply in Peru as a result of the U.S. 
quotas. 
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BOLIVIA 


Strikes, which had seriously hampered the Bolivian economy for several 
months, were partially controlled, as the effect of new legislation promulgated 
since July became apparent (HAR, XI: 569). Two notable exceptions were strikes 
by personnel of the Ministry of Mines, who were demanding previously-denied 
Christmas bonuses, and by Social Security employees, who were asking for a 27% 
increase in pay. The latter strike involved some three thousand persons and rep- 
resented a loss to the country of about 30 million bolivianos a day. 


Legislation announced in November and December provided for a new tax on 
almost every item now covered by the Bolivian customs tariff, to be collected at 
the time of importation, to replace and exceed the previous sales tax collected at 
the time of sale to the consumer. A separate 2% sales tax on all goods remained 
in force. Export taxes were increased for hides, skins, vicutia wool, and textiles, 
and were reduced for some live animals, meat, coffee, manufactured gold and 
silver articles, and some Bolivian industrial products such as rubber in sheets, 
cocoa in powder, shelled coffee beans and Brazil nuts, and sawn lumber (as opposed 
to crude rubber, cocoa beans, coffee beans, unshelled nuts, and logs, which carried 
at least twice as much export tax). Incentive legislation for the mining industry 
provided for a lower export tax rate on concentrates than on ores, and certain mine 
operators were granted exemption from the 3% gross value tax for the first year of 
production of a new enterprise. Included among the latter were producers of bis- 
muth, sulphur, asbestos, mica, fluorite, and zinc concentrate. Lead concentrates 
were exempt if they contained less than 500 grams of silver per metric ton. Those 
containing more than that amount of silver were subject to a tax of 7% of the gross 
value of the silver content. All transactions were required to be registered with 
the Bolivian Mining Bank. 


While the above measures were designed to stimulate new activity in the tradi- 
tional sectors of the economy, and to provide new employment for re-located or 
dismissed members of the powerful mine unions, private business in general was 
given a substantial incentive to reinvest earnings in Bolivian enterprises, with the 
passage of laws granting such investors exemption from all taxes. The exemption, 
subject to the approval of the Ministry of Finance, was designed to put a stop to the 
practice of investing in foreign firms or depositing funds in banks outside of the 


country. Such foreign deposits reportedly amounted to many hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


A new industrial credit fund was created by the Central Bank with the initial 
sum of three billion bolivianos. Additional funds were to be added from the sale of 
food products imported under the terms of a trade agreement with Argentina. Loans 
were authorized from the fund to private industry for periods of up to four years at 
9% per year, subject to the approval of the Ministries of Labor, Finance and Econ- 
omy, and of the Stabilization Council. 
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New industries, in various stages of development, included a tire plant and a 
match factory in La Paz, a cement plant in Sucre, and a milk processing plant in 
Cochabamba. The Compafiia Minera Boliviana (COMINBOL) reached an agreement 
with Juan Lechin's mine workers union and the local miners to reopen the Kami 
wolfram mine, which had been losing $40,000 a month. The lead and antimony 
smelter at Oruro resumed operations late in November with the cooperation of the 
COMINBOL, the Bolivian Mining Bank , and the Central Bank. 


The British-owned Bolivian Railway Company agreed to turn over its lines and 
equipment without charge to the government for a trial period of one year, in view 
of the difficult economic situation and almost continuous strikes from which it had 
been suffering recently. If the trial was successful, the railroad, which had been 
operated for some 50 years under a contract, was to become government property. 
Extra-official sources claimed that the company was to receive some 200 thousand 
pounds sterling annually until the transfer had been accomplished, with payments 
to begin in 1960. 


While legitimate business needed encouragement, other types of commercial 
activity continued to flourish. Several high government officials were accused of 
using their position to smuggle goods into the country, and funds out. A former 
member of the staff of the Washington embassy, former First Secretary of the 
Embassy, and presently Senator, Ciro Humboldt Barrero was among the number 
named by Juan Lechfn. Humboldt Barrero denied the accusation, and in the ensuing 
discussion challenged Minister of Finance Eufronio Hinojosa to a duel in which nei- 
ther was injured. However, the administrative head of the Ministry, Jorge Rivero 
Vargas, and a number of important business officials accused of having received 
and sold for their own personal profit wheat and other goods donated by the United 
States as official aid to Bolivia, were released by the police when the Ministry as-- 
sumed responsibility for them, apparently because of their National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR) connections, with the obligation for them to repatriate some 27 
million bolivianos and invest them in Bolivian industrial development. The funds 
had been deposited in private bank accounts in foreign countries, according to the 
report. 


Another type of clandestine activity with international ramifications became 
known when 16 unregistered cocaine refineries were discovered, and more than 340 
pounds of refined cocaine worth about $620,000 locally, or nearly $12 million in the 
illegal export market, were confiscated. The narcotic was said to have been pro- 
duced by an international narcotics ring operating in Bolivia, with connections in 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, Brazil, Cuba, and the United States. Included among 
members of the ring were Bolivian ex-international police chief José Machicao, and 
several Argentines, Italians, and Peruvians. Bolivia's coca production is about 
3,000 tons per year, of which some 500 tons are exported to the United States and 
West Germany for legitimate use. About 2,500 tons are used in the local market 
each year. A great portion of this amount is consumed by the Indian population, 
who chew the leaves with little apparent ill effect. Some observers have even 
stated that this use of the drug may be a necessary evil in a country where the na- 
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tional consumption of 2,000 calories daily in the thin air of the high Andes provides 
little incentive to constructive activity. Undoubtedly some cocaine sold on the Bo- 
livian market enters illegal trade channels. Refined cocaine in the United States is 
valued at about 5¢ a grain or $350 a pound in the legitimate wholesale market, when 
purchased in small quantities. It is estimated that the profit from the illegal 
smuggling operations in Bolivia may amount to nearly one dollar for each penny in- 
vested. 


CHILE 


Jorge Alessandri, who had said he would govern above politics, took up the 
presidential lance and was set upon by resentful politicians eager for jousting. Op- 
position from the political left, right, and center confronted the President's first 
major action, an attempt to devalue the Chilean peso to approximately 1,100 to the 
dollar from an early December "free bank rate" of about 819 and a truly free rate 
of about 1,100. After temporarily suspending all bank operations involving foreign 
exchange, the administration began negotiations with the Central Bank which lasted 
several days and which were the subject of extensive speculation, editorial com- 
ment, and political debate. The Central Bank's board of directors rejected the ad- 
ministration's devaluation plan by a vote of seven to six, with all four parliamen- 
tary representatives on the board voting negatively. Congressional opposition was 
led by independent Senator Carlos Vial Espantoso, who objected because devalua- 
tion would spur inflation and boost the profits of copper and nitrate companies. The 
President, who contended that the move would attract foreign capital, increase ex- 
ports and decrease imports, held a series of discussions with bank officials and 
agreed upon a compromise devalued quotation of 989 buying and 991 selling, to be 
in force for one year. The administration plan was opposed by leftist and centrist 
parties representing lower- and middle-income groups because it would result in 
a rise in the cost of living; but opposition among elements of the rightist Liberal 
and Conservative Parties was apparently inspired as much by a desire to bring an 
aloof Alessandri to heel as by differences of economic opinion. 


Following the devaluation struggle which pundits called the ''Battle of the Dol- 
lar, '' Alessandri delivered three radio broadcasts explaining and defending the 
economic policies he hoped to carry out. He said his father, Arturo Alessandri 
(President, 1920 to September, 1924, March to October, 1925, and 1932 to 1938), 
also had been criticized in 1932 when he appointed a nonpolitical Finance Minister, 
Gustavo Ross, who formulated unpopular but essential measures which "saved" the 
nation. However, the broadcasts revealed that Alessandri had modified his pre- 
vious position against general wage increases (HAR, XI: 626). The chief executive 
now called such increases "absolutely necessary" and later in the month held a 
meeting with Clotario Blest and other officials of the Central Unica de Trabajadores 
Chilenos (Single Center of Chilean Workers) at which the President discussed eco- 
nomic projects under study and disclosed his support of a 25% increase in wages 
and family allotments. However. yearly wage adjustments had been routine to off- 
set the persistent inflation, and the recommended 25% adjustment would not match 
the 30% increase in the cost of living during 1958 cited by Alessandri himself. 


4 
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The President, dependent upon centrist as well as rightist (Liberal and Con- 
servative) support to wield a majority in Congress, made overtures to the Radical 
Party early in the month when Roberto Vergara, Minister of Finance, Economy, 
and Mines, held "cordial" conversations with several Radical congressmen at a 
luncheon meeting. A significant victory in the government's efforts to align the 
Radicals with the right was agreement among the Radicals, Conservatives, and 
Liberals on a joint candidate in the by-election scheduled for January 11 to fill the 
Senate seat vacated by Alessandri. The Liberal Party at first backed the candi- 
dacy of Mariano Puga Vega, a former ambassador to the United States (HAR, XI: 
218), but later withdrew support of Puga in favor of Radical candidate Roberto 
Wachholtz Araya. The Conservatives, who supported Wachholtz, urged the Liber- 
als to abandon Puga so as not to split the rightist-centrist vote. Wachholtz, a 
politically independent economist with a reputation as an anti-Marxist, joined the 
Radical Party as a formality upon becoming the party's candidate. The Radical- 
rightist electoral alignment disrupted the centrist bloc--Radical, Christian Demo- 
cratic and National Popular Parties (HAR, XI: 570)--which was unable to agree 
upon a joint candidate. The Christian Democratic and National Popular Parties 
decided to support no candidate and to grant their adherents "freedom of vote." 
Humberto Mewes was selected as candidate of the Socialist-Communist Popular 
Action Front (FRAP). The by-election was anticipated with interest as a political 
weathervane. It would, in some measure, test the contention of the English- 
language Trotskyist Fourth International (published in France) that Chile was 
experiencing a "massive leftward groundswell. " 


Early in December public attention was focused upon the failing health of 92-year- 
old José Cardinal Caro Rodriguez. Even the Communist newspaper El Siglo carried 
front page reports on the state of his health. Within minutes after his death on 
December 4, Alessandri arrived at the archiepiscopal palace. The popular prelate 
with a reputation for political liberalism had become titular head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Chile in 1939 as Archbishop of Santiago and received his cardi- 
nal's biretta in 1946. 


The Argentine-Chilean joint boundary commission which had been meeting in 
Buenos Aires was unable to reach an accord, and further meetings to be held in 
Santiago were scheduled for the first three months of 1959. Meanwhile, El Mercurio 
accused some Chilean newspapers of "perturbing alarmism" in reporting Chilean 
relations with Argentina and Peru. 


The President revealed that the government's fiscal deficit, not including long- 
term public debt, was 126,000 million pesos and $100 million. In the Chilean bud- 
get, dollar expenditures are reckoned separately. To cover immediate needs, he 
announced, Chile would seek $100 million in loans from sources inside and outside 
the country. Alessandri expressed gratitudeto the Anaconda and Kennecott copper 
companies, which had agreed to seek sizable foreign loans (reportedly $50 million) 
for the government and to pay the interest on them out of profits from copper sales. 
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The President had pointed out that the volume of national production had been 
"practically stagnant" for three years, while Chile's population was increasing 
2.5% a year. One exception to lagging production levels was iron ore output, the 
1958 production of which was 


Major producers: 1,255,100 tons, up 25.5% 
Medium producers: 1,543,500 tons, up 11.3% 
Small producers: 1,182,500 tons, up 70.0% 


Oil production was also increasing with the 1958 output reaching 885, 000 cubic 
meters. The National Oil Company (ENAP) was hopeful of opening up a new oil 
area in the northern desert, where the first well in Tarapacd Province was ex- 
pected to be drilled by 1960. In central Chile construction was begun on a 119- 
kilometer pipeline from the refinery at Concon (north of Valparaiso) to Maipii to 
supply gasoline, kerosene, and diesel oil to the central zone. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The crippling national railroad strike which began on November 28 (HAR, XI: 
630) was terminated on December 3 following intensive deliberations between the 
Union Ferroviaria and Frondizi legislators. The settlement followed closely upon 
the decision of the important engineers' and firemen's union, the 27,000-strong La 
Fraternidad, not to go through with a walkout scheduled for December 2. The 
brotherhood of engineers and firemen had not planned to join the general strike of 
railway workers until after the government included their brotherhood, which was 
then not on strike, among the groups subject to conscription. 


During the strike-terminating negotiations Senator Alfredo Garcia, chairman 
of the Union Civica Radical Intransigente party's national committee, had promised 
to seek exemption from conscription for the members of La Fraternidad; but Presi- 
dent Frondizi indicated that all violators of the draft order would be punished and 
that members of La Fraternidad would not be exempted. Approximately seven 
hundred strikers were either awaiting court-martial or serving sentences ranging 
from one month to two years. On December 5, Frondizi decreed that all rail em- 
ployees not yet back at their posts were dismissed, those in jail were not to re- 
ceive salaries, and those returning to jobs after the mobilization decree were to 
lose wages for days not worked. 


Another promise exacted from Senator Garcia by the Union Ferroviaria was 
that he would endeavor to have union headquarters returned to the present leaders. 
Members of the "32" (anti-Peronista) bloc were concerned lest Peronista leaders 
seize the headquarters during their absence. The bloc alleged that the government 
had used force to stamp out the railroad strike in order to open the way for the 
Peronistas to take over their union. On December 5, Frondizi asked Congress for 
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an extension of the state of siege powers (HAR, XI: 628). Wide executive author- 
ity was deemed necessary to control public reaction to the economic stabilization 
plan Argentina was launching and also to combat the general strike planned by the 
Peronista ''62" group for December 11 and 12. As expected, Congress granted an 
indefinite extension of modified martial law as requested by the President. With 
military strike-breaking sure to be employed, the Peronista unions finally decided 

to call off the scheduled strike. Weakened by the desertion of some unions, Pero- 
nista leaders reached this decision after a meeting in which Labor Minister Alfredo 
Allende and Rogelio Frigerio, formerly one of Frondizi's leading economic advisers 
(HAR, XI: 631), made new promises. 


The prestige Frondizi won by his new show of strength might be lessened by the 
results of a special election for a new Vice President (HAR, XI: 629). The Union 
Cfvica Radical Intransigente feared that it might turn out to be a censuring plebi- 
scite of Frondizi’s whole program. 


While the military maintained peace, calmed the numerous demonstrations, 
and tried to smooth over the underlying political unrest, Frondizi was busy trying 
to formulate a solution to Argentina's economic problems and to halt the inflation 
that had raised living costs 30% in eight months. Food prices continued to soar; 
butchers struck in protest against the 300% rise in meat prices which had occurred 
since January 1958; the exchange value of the peso dipped lower as debts continued 
to accumulate; the prospect of the coming austerity program was decidedly unat- 
tractive to the average Argentine. Nevertheless, Frondizi had to remain firm in 
order to woo foreign credits and to keep his country from collapse while waiting 
to realize the profits of the oil development program, which might take as long as 
15 years. While the "Paris Club" was being patient about collecting the $400 mil- 
lion still owed them from bills attributed to the Peron regime (HAR, XI: 337, 574), 
foreign bankers and creditors were increasingly disturbed about the state of Argen- 
tine foreign exchange reserves, reduced to less than $100 million, and about the 
mid-December plunge of the peso 'to a record low of 78 to the dollar. 


Among the proposals being considered for the new austerity plan were: the 
adoption of such government economies as a pruning of excess employees; longer 
working hours, and less public works expenditure. Rises in tariffs for all state-— 
operated services were also planned in order to reduce the operating deficits now 
incurred. Argentines suffered a cut-back in meat consumption when the govern- 
ment decreed Mondays and Fridays as meatless days in an effort to free more beef 
for export. Consumers were to benefit, however, from the development of state- 
operated supermarkets which were being planned to help eliminate present middle- 
man mark-ups. A blanket wage increase of 30% was contemplated to cover the cost 
of living rise that had occurred since May 1958, and all prices were to be frozen at 
levels of October 15, 1958. To induce a step-up in the output of meat, wool, grain 
and other agricultural products, producers were to receive a greater share of the 
foreign exchange. Other measures to encourage expanded foreign investments > 
were also planned, and new import restrictions were considered certain in order 
to ensure a more favorable trade balance. 
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In the meantime, Minister of Economy Emilio Donato Carril had gone to the 
United States seeking loans to cushion the adjustments resulting from the unification 
of Argentina's many exchange rates into one free rate. Donato Carril succeeded in 
securing a total of $329 million from the International Monetary Fund, the U.S. 
Treasury, the Export-Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund, and various pri- 
vate U.S. banks. The action that followed resembled the similar situation in 
France when de Gaulle assumed power. During the monetary reshuffle, all trading 
was barred, and Argentines prepared to follow their European counterparts in 
"tightening their belts." The official rate of the peso was set at 65 to the dollar 
at the end of the month. 


The big news in petroleum was the signing of service agreement type contracts 
with Esso (a Standard of New Jersey affiliate) and Royal Dutch-Shell. Esso was to 
operate in a 1, 852-square-mile area in Neuquén Province, where oil production 
was 12,000 barrels a day. The Shell agreement reportedly invoived 115,000 square 
miles in the Rfo Negro region in an area where the government-owned oil company, 
Yacimientos Petrolfferos,was already producing. Through YPF (Yacimientos Petro- 
lfferos Fiscales), the government was to retain title to any oil that Esso produced. 
This was in keeping with the arrangements made with the other three companies op- 
erating under service contracts which were signed previously this year. The Shell 
agreement, however, allowed a 50-50 split of the oil with YPF because the acre- 
age granted to them was unproved. The later exploratory and drilling concession 
was the first of the recent contracts signed which allowed any oil production to be 
retained by the producing company. In either case, whether the oil was taken over 
by YPF or was relinquished to Shell, all petroleum was to remain within the coun- 
try. Both the new contracts were for ten-year periods; however, Shell was to 
relinquish gradually parts of its concession until it would retain only 10% of the 
original grant. The negotiations for a similar contract with the group of American 
companies headed by Atlas did not materialize. The contract, which was to have 
been agreed upon by December 12 according to the letter of intent (HAR, XI: 629), 
was not signed. A small domestic firm, Astra Companfa Argentina de Petrdleo 
S.A., also entered into a contract with YPF. The agreement called for the drilling 
of 30 wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia area, where the company had had a conces- 
sion for 42 years. The proposed wells were to be turned over to YPF as soon as 
they were completed. Compensation was to be based on the footage drilled and the 
time employed in fulfilling the contract requirements. 


Meanwhile, Russia continued to make tempting offers in order to gain an even 
stronger foothold in the Argentine economy. At the beginning of December, Ivan 
Larchenko, Russian charge’d'affaires in Argentina, transmitted Russia's offer to 
sell more petroleum to Argentina. Frondizi thereupon sent Congress a message 
asking for the ratification of a proposed $100 million commercial contract with the 
Soviet Union. Most of the credits provided by the contract would probably. be spent 
in buying Soviet oil and well-drilling equipment (HAR, XI: 45, 574-575). Under- 
secretary of Commerce A. Espana Sola said that it was beneficial for Argentina to 
deal with Russia, as Soviet export prices were below those of the world market. 
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As one of the steps in reorganizing YPF, the government installed a new board 
of directors. Horacio Aguirre Legaretta, who was briefly Minister of Labor under 
the Aramburu provisional government, was named chairman. The board would in- 
clude in addition three members of the Armed Forces, two representatives of the 
YPF technical staff, and one representative from each of the oil-producing prov- 
inces: Chubut, Mendoza, Neuquen, Salta, and Santa Cruz. 


Needing the moral and economic support of the United States for the trying days 
ahead, both President Frondizi and Foreign Minister Carlos Florit said Argentina 
would seek close cooperation with all American countries, and they asserted that 
Argentina would support "Operation Pan American" and coordinate its plans with 
those of the United States. Frondizi continued to make plans for his visit to the 
United States. in January. 


In his efforts to claim the body of his deceased wife Evita, Juan Peron filed a 
writ of habeas corpus against ex-Provisional President Pedro Aramburu. The writ 
was denied by Federal Judge Carlos Bonorino, who ruled that such a writ was for 
the protection of living persons. 


URUGUAY 


While the world's press was commenting excitedly on the surprising victory of 
the Blanco. party in the November 30 elections (HAR, XI: 632), Uruguay itself 
buzzed with behind-the-scenes political maneuvering. Repeated attempts of the 
Colorado-dominated National Council of Government to call Congress back into ses- 
sion, ostensibly to pass critical pending legislation, were thwarted by the lack of a 
quorum in the Chamber of Deputies. In view of the administration's past record of 
interminable legislative delay and pre-election inactivity, such sudden concern for 
numerous social measures was witheringly denounced in the opposition press. 

Within the Blanco camp there was evidence of a determined effort to weld the 
many factions into an effective coalition. Newly-elected Council members met with 
party leader Luis Alberto Herrera to map strategy, with formulation of an economic 
policy receiving top priority. The necessity of closely coordinating state-controlled 
industries with the new regime's political and economic policy was stressed by 
Herrera, who emphasized the Blancos’ intention of inviting the cooperation of all 
Uruguayans with the new government. Rumors of possible cabinet choices were 
widespread, and Herrera was expected to try to include Colorados, besides allot- 
ting three posts to the Unidén Blanca Democrata (UBD) faction of the Blanco group. 


Benito Nardone, leader of the Blancos' Rural Federation, whose support was 
the decisive factor in the Blanco victory, gave evidence in a press conference of 
making some concession to Herrera's position in regard to relations with Com- 
munist nations. Although his pre-election radio broadcasts had him favoring free 
trade with all countries, the Mexican newsmagazine Tiempo quoted him as saying 
in a recent interview that he did not consider trade with Communist countries as 
necessary or particularly desirable, noting that these countries used such ex- 
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change for penetration and ideological propaganda. The obvious contradiction not 
only with his previous position but with the rise of the Soviet bloc as the major mar- 
ket for Uruguayan wool--a product particularly close to the hearts of Nardone's 
rural following--was interpreted as a step toward bridging the gap with Herrera's 
known distrust of Communists and the UBD's policy of closer relations with the 
United States It may well have been intended to allay some Western fears that 
Uruguay was being drawn too closely into a Soviet net. Herrera was busy all 
month receiving a stream of outstanding visitors, including members of a World 
Bank mission, and a troupe of Red Chinese acrobats. The troupe was feted by the 
Russian ambassador and received by President Carlos Fischer, as well as by other 
important governmental figures. The leader of the troupe expressed the hope that 
cultural and economic interchange between Red China and Uruguay would be de- 
veloped. The reception accorded the group was such that it extended its stay in 
Montevideo to give five extra performances. Another important visitor during the 
month was former Argentine Provisional President Pedro Aramburu, who called 
for a maximum of economic cooperation among the countries of Latin America. 


December brought little improvement to Uruguay's chaotic economic picture. 
The system of strict limitation on imports was extended for another quarter, to 
March 31, 1959. An emergency measure provided for $7 million in imports for the 
most severely restricted categories of goods, but this was considered too little and 
too late by most critics. A multilateral exchange agreement with Argentina, 
Sweden, and Finland was being negotiated which provided for part payment in 
Uruguayan wool shipments. A Mexican-Uruguayan Chamber of Commerce was 
formed to develop trade between the two countries. A plan by Uruguayan engineer 
and Senator Jose’ Bagattini was under consideration by Uruguay, Paraguay, Argen- 
tina and Bolivia, whereby Montevideo would become the terminal for three oil 
pipelines from these countries. Should the governments approve, Bagattini claimed 
the project could be completed within five years. Regardless of such grandiose 
plans, however, the peso closed at a wobbly 9.45 per dollar, and reserves were 
reportedly down to $143 million, with $75 million in commitments due by the end of 
the year. 


PARAGUAY 


With the crumbling of the Batista regime in Cuba, world attention was repeat- 
edly focused on Paraguay as South America's last dictatorship. Critics of Ameri- 
can policy in Cuba scored U.S. support of the Stroessner and Trujillo regimes in 
the same breath, while Cuban rebel Fidel Castro's followers threatened direct ac- 
tion against both regimes. Meanwhile, Paraguayan exiles in Buenos Aires, partic- 
ularly members of the outlawed Febrerista Party, seized the opportunity to propa- 
gandize their cause by sending messages of support to Castro which highlighted 
their own dedication to the elimination of tyranny. 


Within Paraguay the reaction to the treatment of Father Ramon Talavera, who 
was forced to flee to Montevideo in November after months of outspoken opposition 
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to the policies of President Alfredo Stroessner (HAR, XI: 635), was so strong that 
the archbishop's office issued a special statement concerning the matter. The an- 
nouncement reiterated the Church's stand that members of the clergy taking an 
active part in political demonstrations did so as individual citizens only, and in no 
way represented ecclesiastical authority, noting also that the field of politics lay 
outside of Church jurisdiction. Going on to cite Father Talavera by name, the 
statement explained that because of "certain abnormalities" noted in his recent 
conduct, and on the advice of doctors and members of his family, the young priest 
had been transferred to Montevideo for treatment by specialists. The notice under- 
scored the view that Talavera's writings were strictly expressions of his personal 
opinions, and lamented what was termed "malicious and irresponsible" exploitation 
of the incident by special interests. The statement was widely interpreted as a 
demonstration of how far the Church would go to avoid clashing with Stroessner. 


Paraguay's press was the most closely censored in Latin America, according 
to the Inter American Press Association. The group's new president, Alberto 
Gainza Paz, sent a letter to President Stroessner requesting that opposition news- 
papers be permitted to resume publication, and that Radio Stentor be allowed to re- 
open. The organization had long sought action on both points, but their efforts 
continued to be fruitless. Government forces continued their crackdown on all 
opposition within the country, denouncing opponents as Communists. 


Paraguay and Argentina signed important exchange agreements providing for 
bilateral settlement of Argentina's present arrears, and pointing toward free con- 
vertibility of currency by March 1959, when another meeting would be held by 
representatives of the two countries. Paraguay was also negotiating to buy 70,000 
metric tons of Argentine wheat during the coming year. The purchase pointed up 
the findings of a study by the Chase Manhattan Bank which showed that Paraguay 
was one of the countries in Latin America whose agricultural production had ac- 
tually decreased, while the population was increasing. Paraguay's recognition of 
the problem was evident in recent steps taken to conclude negotiations with Japan 
for the immigration of Japanese to settle agricultural areas of Paraguay. Latest 
reports indicated Paraguayan acceptance of a $4 million loan from Japan for the 
construction of river boats, a key provision in the immigration negotiations. 


The Pure Oil Company signed new contracts with the government in accordance 
_ with which two new wells would be drilled in a recently opened area of the Chaco 
region, south of the first two unsuccessful efforts at Madrejon and Fortin Lage- 
renza. The agreement was considered a victory for Stroessner, who desperately 
hoped to find oil in Paraguay. The company had reportedly been ready to cancel 
operations after completing its first contract. 


BRAZIL 


The declarations of Brazilian delegate Augusto Frederico Schmidt before the 
special "Committee of 21" in Washington, D.C., on November 22 (HAR, XI: 636) 
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aroused shocked criticism from the nations of the hemisphere and from Brazil itself. 
Schmidt's warning that Brazil and its Latin American neighbors would turn to Russia 
unless the United States expanded its program of economic cooperation within the 
Hemisphere seemed an irresponsible threat which could only condemn "Operation 
Pan American" to failure. U.S. officials were not particularly offended or dis- 
turbed by the Brazilian threat, but they felt that Schmidt's thesis merely emphasized 
the inability of the Brazilian administration to understand the current situation or to 
find practical solutions for pressing internal problems. Conservative newspapers 
and businessmen in Brazil criticized Schmidt's choice of words and felt that a 
friendlier and more understanding attitude on the part of the delegate would have 
brought greater economic benefits to Brazil than the policy of baseless threats. 
Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek attempted to repair the damage to inter- 
American relations by clarifying Brazil's attitude toward the United States and 
Russia. In a speech before the National War College in Rio de Janeiro on Decem- 
ber 11, Kubitschek said, "We are not placing friendly and allied people before the 
uncertainty of a choice, but neither are we subject to condition our support to the 
cause of the West." In response to a reporter's question concerning the resumption 
of diplomatic and trade relations between Russia and Brazil, the President replied, 
"TI have said hundreds of times and wish to affirm once more that I have not changed 
my mind: Brazil will not resume diplomatic or trade relations with Russia. "' 
Kubitschek reaffirmed that the basic political idea of "Operation Pan American" was 


to give a greater creative capacity to the West by aiding the economic development 
of Latin America. 


In addition to this awkward international incident, President Kubitschek suffered 
embarrassing reversals at home. Finance Minister Lucas Lopes was faced with the 
prospect of a 1959 budget deficit of 40 billion cruzeiros as a result of Kubitschek's 
inability to persuade his own majority party, the Partido Social Democratico (PSD), 
to adopt most of the important tax measures proposed in the administration's ''Plan 
of Economic Stabilization." The refusal of the PSD-controlled Congress to approve 
the administration's new tax measures pointed out not only the waning influence of 
the President over his own party, but typified an attitude of political irresponsibility 
prevalent in the PSD since the election losses in October. A prime example of the 
PSD attitude occurred in the state assembly at Recife, capital of the State of Pernam- 
buco, when outgoing PSD assemblymen voted a long series of sinecures and "pork- 
barrel" bills in an attempt to ruin the finances of the state and create problems for 
the Unido Democratica Nacional (UDN), which will take over the state government 
on January 31. The UDN Governor-elect, Cid Sampaio, quickly organized his fol- 
lowers, who, armed with stones and knives, surrounded the assembly building. 

The frightened PSD legislators barricaded themselves inside the building and called 
for the aid of the city police, but the Recife police refused to assist them. The 
barricaded legislators then called for the help of the state militia, but, instead of 
quelling the mob, militia officers defiantly denounced the assemblymen and refused 
aid. Finally, UDN leaders called off the mobs and extracted from the PSD assem- 
blymen their promise to veto the bills and forego punishing the mutinous militia. 

In Rio, an opposition newspaper, Tribuna de Imprensa, commented, "What happened 
in Recife is typical of what is happening all over Brazil." 
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The decline of Kubitschek’'s influence among his own party members apparently 
caused the President concern over the fate of his pet project to move the capital of 
Brazil to the new city of Brasflia. Friends of the President had stated that he had 
no intention of interfering with the party's choice of a candidate for his successor 
in 1960, but wished to obtain from the possible candidates their solemn promise 
that the construction of Brasflia would be maintained at the present rate. Political 
opponents of Kubitschek were pleased to learn that Brasilia was the price of the 
President's neutrality. 


Politicians in the Brazilian Northeast were impressed with the increasing 
political popularity of JMnio Quadros, recently elected deputy from Parand, and 
outgoing governor of Sao Paulo. The politicians stated that if the PSD and the 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB --Brazilian Labor Party) did not take full ad-- 
vantage of the prestige value of the name of Generali Henrique Teixeira Lott, the 
victory of Quadros in that area for the 1960 presidential election was assured. 
Political groups in the Northeast believed that Lott was the only person capable of 
political competition with the popular governor of the State of Sao Paulo. General 
Lott refused to comment on his political ambitions. As a result of harsh criticisms 
by the Brazilian newspapers of his handling of the Air Force incident (HAR, XI: 
636), Lott sought government support for new, stricter libel laws in Brazil. 
Brazilian observers admitted that some newspapers had shown poor taste in their 
treatment of Lott, but wondered at the wisdom of a possible presidential candidate 
declaring a private war with the press in the year before an election. 


The rising cost of living continued to cause unrest all over Brazil, and the 
drought-stricken Northeast seethed with mobs demonstrating against hunger, in- 
flation, and government corruption. Federal troops fired into a, mob in the 
Amazonian capital of Manaus, and thousands paraded in San Luis, capital of 
Maranhao, under a banner which read "The March of the Hungry. '' Demonstrations 
were also staged in the important port of Natal, Rio Grande do Norte, and in 
Fortaleza, capital of the State of Ceara No mob disturbances occurred during 
December in Rio de Janeiro or SA0 Paulo, where the standard of living was higher, 
but all of the labor unions in those cities issued statements calling attention to the 
plight of the workers and advocating an increase in the minimum wage. As most 
skilled labor received more than the legal minimum wage, skilled workers wanted 
their wages increased by a minimum of 30%. It was estimated that the cost of 
living during 1958 had increased by 30%, the highest increase since World War II. 


In an effort to alleviate this situation, President Kubitschek had decreed the 
freezing of all prices to the levels charged during October, but the only tangible 
results thus far were the emergence of a black market and a new rise in prices, 
since controls were not enforced. As a means of immediate relief, Kubitschek 
had requested the United States to increase the amount of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities sent to Brazil slightly, so that additional staples might be made avail- 
able to the government at no immediate cost. In another attempt to appease public 
opinion, the government approved a salary increase of 30% for all military and 
government employees, and promised a wage increase for workers in private in- 
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dustry. The minimum wage already approved by Congress was 6,000 cruzeiros for 


Rio de Janeiro and 5,900 cruzeiros for S40 Paulo. Under the carefully prepared 
plan of Finance Minister Lucas Lopes, a readjustment of all salaries was planned 
for July 1959, after Congress had approved special tax legislation designed to avert 
a catastrophic budget deficit, and after Lopes had had time to place in effect auster- 
ity and currency-control measures. One of the key aspects of this situation was 
that Lopes was receiving virtually no political support from President Kubitschek 
in his attempts to impose unpopular but vital economy steps. The New York Times 
reported that Lopes had been unable to force the president of the Bank of Brazil, 
Sebastiao Paes de Almeida, to curtail overexpanded credit to industry, which in 
turn forced the government to print extra money. Many unpopular measures would 
have to be enforced if Brazil was to gain economic stability. The income tax was 
increased, but the Revista das Finangas Piiblicas reported that only one-half of 

1% of Brazil's population pay income taxes. In 1956, out of an estimated population 
of 58 million, only 262,409 income tax returns were filed. 


In naming two military officers as heads of the government oil industry, Presi- 
dent Kubitschek declared that Petrobrds is the "most appropriate solution to the 
petroleum problem." Air Force General Henrique Fleuiss was named director of 
the Nationa] Petroleum Council, which is responsible for planning and to which the 
operational company, Petrobrds, is responsible. He replaced Colonel Alexinio 
Bittencourt. Army Colonel Idalio Sardenberg was appointed president of Petrobrds, 
the state oil monopoly, replacing Colonel Janary Nunes. The appointments followed 
charges by Colonel Bittencourt that Colonel Janary Nunes was not acting in the 
best interest of the country. President Kubitschek's announcement was reported as 
stiffening the role of those in the government who favor continuation of Brazil's 
nationalist oil program. 


The Brazilian Coffee Institute disclosed that it would sell inferior grades of 
coffee at prices competitive with the African "robust" type, in order to meet the 
challenge of the increased use of soluble coffee. The government was reported to 
have some 10 million bags of the inferior grade coffee with which to wage a price 
war against the Africans. In an attempt to stimulate the construction of soluble 
coffee plants in Brazil, the government granted an exchange rate of 92 cruzeiros 
to the dollar for exporters of soluble coffee as compared with a rate of 47 
cruzeiros to the dollar allowed to exporters of the best grade of coffee beans. It 
was reported that Brazil was working out the details on a plan to take out of produc- 
tion 600 million of its 3,000 million coffee trees. The proposed plan, which would 
be financed through a 3,000 million cruzeiro fund available to the Finance Minister, 
would grant incentive payments for planters who replaced older trees with such 
crops as beans, cotton, or corn. Brazil's November exports of coffee reached 
1,416,000 bags, as compared with 1, 664,940 in the same month of 1957. Brazil 


initiated its first exports of soluble coffee in December with a 200-ton shipment to 
Poland. 


During the month of December the smuggling of coffee in Brazil reached 
startling proportions. Well organized smugglers sent convoys of trucks to trans- 
port contraband coffee from Brazil to Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay. Buenos 
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Aires became an important port of shipment for the smuggled coffee which found its 
way to New York, Germany, and Poland. It was estimated that over 300,000 bags 
of coffee had been illegally exported during November and December from Brazil, 
and the Instituto Brasileiro de Café called upon the Brazilian Army to police the 
borders of the country. Fifty trucks of coffee were stopped on the borders of 

Brazil and Paraguay, but the coffee-smuggling business was still flourishing. Ac- 
cording to the last report of Renato Costa Lima, president of the Brazilian Coffee 
Institute, the smugglers were using airplanes to smuggle coffee out of the country. 7 
The Brazilian weekly O Cruzeiro published an illustrated report concerning the 
Army's endeavors to halt the illegal traffic, and commented that the enormous 
profits to be made by coffee smuggling were the direct result of the government's 
"confiscation system" of foreign exchange (HAR, XI: 581). Meanwhile, the 
cruzeiro-dollar exchange rate which had as little relation to the economy as ever, 
improved during December, and reached the level of 135 cruzeiros to the U.S. dol-- 
lar for sellers, and 138 cruzeiros to the dollar for buyers. The firmness of the 
cruzeiro market was attributed to the fact that a number of companies had been 
forced to bring foreign currency into the country in order to finance current opera- 
tions. The sale of underinvoiced coffee and the inflow of dollars resulting from cof- 
fee smuggling also stimulated the cruzeiro market. 


As a member of the International Sugar Agreement, Brazil had been granted 

. an export quota of 9,400,000 bags, and with additional small exports to countries 

which were not members of the agreement, it was estimated that total exports of 

the 1958-59 sugar crop would reach 12 million bags. Sao Paulo sugar prices had 
firmed and the state's total production through October 31 totaled 18, 507,795 bags. 


Pan American Investments, a U.S. company, announced that it had recently 
signed a contract with the Companhia Sideriirgica Paulista (COSIPA) of SA0 Paulo, 
to provide financing for about one-third of the equipment necessary for a new $170 
million steel mill to be built in Santos, State of So Paulo. Engineering work on > 
the COSIPA mill would be undertaken by Kaiser Engineers International, a subsid- 
iary of Kaiser Industries. The integrated steel mill would have an initial annual 
capacity of 300, 000 metric tons of rolled steel products. 


Ishikawajima Heavy Industries of Japan announced that they would soon begin 
construction on the first of three large shipyards to be built in Brazil. The first 
yard, to be built in Rio, called for the construction of ships in the 10,000 ton class 
by 1961, and by 1962 construction of ships would include those of the 20,000 ton 
class. Brazil's estimated shipbuilding requirements of 150,000 tons of shipping a 
year for the next ten years stimulated the interest of other shipbuilding concerns. 
A German company joined partnership with three Brazilian groups to build ships, 
and a joint U.S. -Brazilian syndicate planning to build a shipyard in Santos recently 
submitted plans to the Brazilian Government for approval. The U.S. -Brazilian 
project called for the construction of a shipbuilding and ship-repair yard capable of 
turning out between 40,000 and 60,000 deadweight tons of vessels a year. 
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By a special proclamation of New York City's Mayor Robert Wagner, 
December 1 was declared to be "Brazil Day" and the following week to be "Brazil 
Week." During Brazil Week, New York University presented an impressive series 
of lectures, discussion panels, and concerts by leading Brazilians, and inaugurated 
a Brazilian Institute which was to serve as a center for Brazilian-American cul- 
tural relations. 


Foreword 


(Continued from p. 649) 


Alessandri tried to put the nation's economy on a businesslike basis by devaluating 
the peso to a realistic level, but his plan was opposed by leftists who claimed that 
it would work a hardship on the people and by rightists who had personal grudges 
against Alessandri. The President replied by attempting to rally behind him a 
Radical, Conservative, and Liberal bloc. 


For the moment Argentina had become the principal battleground for the vari- 
ous ideological groups trying to influence Latin America. The Russians had gained 
a foothold in the Argentine economy, and the United States was determined to buy 
President Arturo Frondizi's support at almost any price. The cost was a loan 
amounting to the record-setting amount of $329 million which Minister of Economy 
Emilio Donato Carril obtained from various Washington agencies. Frondizi crushed 
a railroad strike by conscripting the workers, and he planned to show clearly what 
kind of an economy he was running before he undertook his official visit to the United 
States in January. In Uruguay, the surprise victory of the Blancos did not clarify 
the issue of Russia versus the United States. The aged leader Luis Alberto Herrera 
remained violently anti-Communist, while the white knight of the Blancos, Benito 
Nardone, who had expressed himself as not favoring trade with the Russian bloc, 
now saw clearly that his constituents of the Rural Federation, despite their conserv- 
ative outlook, viewed the Soviet bloc as countries important as markets for their 
wool. In Paraguay, even his Prussian obtuseness could not save President Alfredo 
Stroessner from feeling uncomfortable as a chorus of Latin American voices de- 
nounced him as the last dictator in South America. Father Ramon Talavera had 
been rusticated to Uruguay, and, sensing the forthcoming struggle, the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities in Asuncion declared that the Church was above politics. 


The threat of Augusto Frederico Schmidt, Brazilian delegate to the Committee 
of 21 meeting in Washington, that Brazil would trade with the Soviet bloc if Wash- 
ington refused to meet Rio's terms, proved to be a dud squib; and President 
Juscelino Kubitschek tried to extricate his government from an embarrassing posi- 
tion by asserting that Brazil would not resume diplomatic or trade relations with 
Russia. He was vigorously supported by Foreign Minister Negrao de Lima. The 
predicament of the Brazilian Government was the same as that of Argentina. Har- 
assed by almost uncontrollable financial problems, they realized that a dollar in 
the hand is worth two rubles in the steppes. Just as politics is the focus of Latin 
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American life, so in Brazil the moving of the capital to Brasilia was the leitmotiv 
of most Brazilian political discussions. Many denounced the new city as a monu- 
ment to Kubitschek's vanity, but in general Brazilians supported it as a tangible 
measure in the "march to the West." There was already talk of Kubitschek's suc- 
cessor, and the names of J&hio Quadros and Jo%o Goulart were being mentioned. 
The enemies of Janio Quadros were trying to launch the candidacy of General Hen- 
rique Teixeira Lott, whose egotism and lust for power had antagonized liberal ele- 
ments. Certainly in the new Latin America moving toward the light of civilian 
responsibility, the election of the man with the golden sword would be retrograde. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Betty J. Meggers and Clifford Evans. ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AT 
THE MOUTH OF THE AMAZON. Washington, D.C. Government Printing Office. 
1957. Pp. 664 112 plates. 


This detailed report dealing primarily with the Island of Marajo and the Terri- 
tory of Amapd was published as Bulletin 167 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. The field work was carried out in 1948-49 by the authors, 
who were then graduate students at Columbia University working under Professors 
William Duncan Strong, Charles Wagley, and Julian H. Steward. The dissertation 
of Clifford Evans, presented in 1950, was entitled The Archeology of the Territory 
_of Amap4, Brazil (Brazilian Guiana), and that of Betty J. Meggers, presented in 
“1952, The Archeological Sequence on on Marajo Island, Brazil. These two studies 
formed the basis for the present substantial volume. It is helpful to have such a 
careful study of the archeological remains of the primitive tribes of the mouth of 
the Amazon. 


José Luis Martinez, editor. EL ENSAYO MEXICANO MODERNO. Mexico. Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica. 1958. 2 vols. Pp. 498, 414. 48 pesos. 


These two small but substantial volumes are 39 and 40 in the series "Letras 
mexicanas," and they are possibly the most valuable numbers in the collection 
published by that admirable institution. the Fondo de Cultura Econdmica. The 
editor of the anthology has devoted his efforts primarily to the study of Mexican 
literature since the turn of the century and in particular to the essay, which gives 
us a solid interpretation of Mexican life and culture not afforded by other genres; 
the essay is relatively far more important in Latin America than in most other 
literatures. José Luis Martinez has written an informative introduction in which 
he classifies essays under ten headings. Chronologically, the essays go from 
Justo Sierra (1848-1912) down to the most recent writers. Throughout the 
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writings the theme of Mexico, usually followed by a question mark, constantly re- 
curs. The style varies considerably, but the level of writing is uniformly high, 
and it. is evident that the Mexican tradition of essay-writing does that nation great 
credit. 


Ralph Hewins. MR FIVE PERCENT. New York. Rinehart. 1958. Pp. 261. 
$4.00. 


"The Story of Calouste Gulbenkian, '"' to quote the wording of the subtitle, is of 
interest to Portuguese scholars only in that it explains how this oil baron settled 
in Lisbon because of his disagreements with the British Government and because 
of the favorable conditions Portugal offered wealthy refugees like himself. Almost 
by accident, then, the Gulbenkian Foundation became a Portuguese institution. 

Had it not been for unfortunate episodes which should probably be attributed to 
Gulbenkian's business rivals in the fight over oil, he and his wealth would presum- 
ably have remained in England. 


Helen and Frank Schreider. 20,000 MILES SOUTH. Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday. 
1957. Pp. 287. $3.95. 


The subtitle of this book reads "a Pan-American adventure in a seagoing jeep 
from the Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego." The trip from the northern rim of 
the Western Hemisphere to the town of Ushuafa on the southern coast of Tierra del 
Fuego was indeed a remarkable adventure for the young couple from Los Angeles | 
who rigged up-an old amphibious jeep for this purpose. The reader admires the 
courage of these adventure-seekers and enjoys the lively description of the episodes 
of the trip. In general the text is free from inaccuracies, although there are a few 
misapprehensions, as when we are told that the Mexican "Grito de Dolores"' means 
"cry of pain." It is only regrettable that the Schreiders are not trained observers; 
we might have learned much about regions seldom seen by tourists. 


Walter Lehmann and Gerdt Kutscher. DAS MEMORIAL BREVE ACERCA DE LA 
FUNDACION DE LA CIUDAD DE CULHUACAN. Stuttgart. W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag. 1958. Pp. 240. 


Under the auspices of the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliotek of Berlin, the pub- 
lishing house of Kohlhammer in Stuttgart is printing a series of "Quellenwerke zur 
Alten Geschichte Amerikas." It reproduces documents written shortly after the 
Spanish conquest in Indian dialects. The original is accompanied by a German 
translation--a noteworthy achievement of scholarship. This, the seventh volume, 
brings us an account of the founding of the city of Culhuacdn. The whole series is 
a most valuable contribution to Latin American historical scholarship. 


Diego de Torres Villarroel. THE REMARKABLE LIFE OF DON DIEGO. Being 
the autobiography of.... Translated from the Spanish by William C. Atkinson, 


with engravings by Harold Bennett. The Folio Society, 70 Brook Street, Mayfair, 
London W.I. 1958. Pp. 223. 
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Professor Atkinson of the University of Glasgow has provided us with an excel- 
lent translation of the fascinating eighteenth-century biography of that persuasive 
jack-of-all-trades Diego de Torres Villarroel. The edition prepared by The Folio 
Society is attractive and artistically presented. The engravings by Harold Bennett 
enhance a splendid job of printing. 


Jack Randolph Conrad. THE HORN AND THE SWORD. New York. E. P. Dutton. 
1957. Pp. 222. $5.00. 


A comparison of the scholarly work of Jack Randolph Conrad with that of his 
bullfighting namesake Barnaby Conrad confirms the old dictum that the pen is 
stronger than the sword. This study, which bears the subtitle "The history of the 
bull as symbol of power and fertility, '' is a popularized version of a dissertation 
presented for the doctorate in social anthropology at Duke University in 1954 and 
entitled The Bullfight: The Cultural History of an Institution. Chronologically, the 
book takes us from the Stone Age to the contemporary period. In earlier periods, 
the bull appears as an almost ubiquitous symbol of power and fertility; the modern 
bullfight is depicted as a symbol of the Spaniard's constant and violent struggle 
against the abuse of authority. Conrad fails to explain why it is that soccer is more 
popular than bullfighting in Spain today, or what symbolism is hidden there. The 
bibliography is interesting but just a little sketchy: there seems to be no reference 
to José Marfa Cossfo's book on bullfighting. All in all, however, this work is a 
valuable contribution to an interesting but little-known field. 


Gertrude X. Mooney. MEXICAN FOLK DANCES FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
Coral Gables, Florida. University of Miami Press. 1957. Pp. 163. 


Let the worried reader relax. This reviewer has no intention of following the 
sound advice "'Flat-in-out, flat-in-out, turn-flat-flat,' "Lunge, lunge, lunge--flat, 
stamp," or "Flat-heel-toe--and pirouette, ' which is apparently the way one keeps 
even with Las Chiapanecas (pp. 86-87). The only activity of a comparable nature 
in which he occasionally indulges is putting his foot down. However, the introduc- 
tion contains some enlightening explanations as to why people perform such antics: 
"The proper posture of the Mexican dancer can be attained if one visualizes him- 
self as the Mexican Indian walking or jog-trotting many miles on level terrain or 
up a mountain slope carrying a heavy sack or load upon his back, the weight of the 
burden borne partly by a band from the sack across his forehead" (p. 6). The aca- 
demic life compels the reviewer to perform all kinds of menial chores, but he finds 
it hard to picture himself in the above role. Chapter 1 of this work is especially 
valuable because of the interesting account it gives of pre-Columbian dances, of the 
introduction of Spanish dances, and of the distinctive blending of the various forms. 
Miss Mooney's book is so convincing that we shall undoubtedly have American 
schoolteachers methodically jog-trotting like Indians, while the Mexicans who are 
accultured in reverse will be rocking and rolling without benefit of academic analy- 
sis. This monograph, of large format, is number fourteen in the University of 
Miami Hispanic-American Studies edited by Professor R. S. Boggs. 
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Margaret H. Mitchell. OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS OF SOUTHEASTERN BRAZIL. 
University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. 258. $4. 50. 


The layman might well be discouraged by the forbidding title of this volume, 
which was published for the Division of Zoology and Paleontology of the Royal 
Ontario Museum. It makes delightful reading, however, for anyone interested in 
Brazil, while at the same time in his preface (published in both English and Portu- 
guese), Oliverio Pinto, Director Emeritus of the Department of Zoology in the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the State of S40 Paulo, testifies to the scholarly quality 
of the work. The section of Brazil traversed by the author extends from 15°5 to 
24°5 south, and from the Atlantic to the Paraguayan border. This area comprises 
the states of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, as well as the Federal District and the 
southern part of Minas Gerais. The Introduction (pp. 3-35) takes us on a fascinat- 
ing tour of this area. which we are able to see through the eyes of a naturalist. 
Even the "Annotated List" of birds which makes up the bulk of the volume is in- 
teresting, being written almost in the form of a diary. We should not be surprised 
to find this book so engrossing. Good biologists write magnificently; one of the 
finest descriptions of South America is of course Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle. 


Gines de Albareda and Frarcisco Garfias. ANTOLOGIA DE LA POESIA HISPANO- 
AMERICANA. Madrid. Biblioteca Nueva. 1957 ff. Ten volumes planned. 300 
pesetas each volume. 


Hispanists in the United States know well the name of José Marfa Albareda, 
the secretary general of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. Less 
well known here is his brother, the poet Gines de Albareda. who has collaborated 
with another poet, Francisco Garfias, in the preparation of a ten-volume series 
of anthologies of Spanish American poetry, which will when completed be an im- 
portant and easily accessible source for those who wish to study the texts of a very 
substantial collection of this poetry. Two volumes have appeared to date: the first 
refers to Mexico (pp. 528), the second to Colombia (pp. 571). The volumes follow 
the same plan: an introduction, a bibliography and then, forming the bulk of the 
book, an anthology of the poets from the Conquest down to the present day. Natu- 
rally, much of this poetry is academic and not very exciting, but these volumes 
give a good idea of the abundance of poetic production in the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries since the sixteenth century. There are no critical notes, and the volumes are 
clearly intended for the bibliophile as well as for the scholar; they are attractively 
bound in green leather with gilt lettering. The remaining volumes of the series 
will consist of anthologies of the poetic production of Venezuela (II), Central 
America (IV), Peru (V), Cuba, Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico (VI), Argen- 
tine (VII), Chile (VIII), Ecuador, Bolivia, and Paraguay (IX), and Uruguay (X). 


Sally Falk Moore. POWER AND PROPERTY IN INCA PERU. New York. Columbia 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 190. $5.00. i 


The author is both an anthropologist and an attorney. Her broad training and ; 
' her natural intelligence save her from the naive romanticism which often charac- 
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terizes anthropologists, singularly those describing Inca civilization. This roman- 
ticism marred the work of Julio Tello, and Sally Falk Moore succeeds in writing a 
book about the Incas without mentioning him once. Tello's rival, Luis Valcdrcel, 
is described as being uncritically Indianist. Mrs. Moore wittily complains in her 
introduction: "It is a failing well-known among anthropologists that one may have 
an exaggerated affection for whatever people one specializes in. The Inca have 
been too much loved. No society of ants or bees runs more smoothly than the po- 
litical system usually attributed to the Inca. Lauded for great military skill, and 
praised as social planners, the Inca have come to occupy an all too sacred and 
superhuman position in the literature" (p.4). As a lawyer, she is able to write a 
critical account of Inca society, which, despite its pleasant form, is a serious 
contribution to our knowledge of the Incan empire. All in all, this reviewer is 
very happy that he did not have to live in that society. 


J. Fred Rippy. LATIN AMERICA. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 
1958. Pp. xiii, 579, xx. $10.00. 


(Our distinguished Colombian colleague Luis Enrique Osorio was so enthusiastic 
about Professor Rippy's Latin America that we asked him to write a brief com- 
mentary, which is here published in the Spanish original.) . 


Con la publicacién de esta obra, J. Fred Rippy se coloca en primera linea 
entre los especialistas que estudian y ensefianzlos problemas de la América Latina. 
A mas de la minuciosa documentacion, que representa esfuerzo de muchos anos en 
plano de serena imparcialidad, tiene esta obra el mérito de no cenirse estrecha- 
mente a determinados aspectos, sino ampliarse mas bien a todo lo que constituye 
el conjunto de la cultura latinoamericana: base geografica, procesos hist6ricos, 
evolucion economica y polftica, y expresiones culturales. A todo esto se afaden 
dos cualidades poco comunes en los catedrdticos que se consagran a determinada 
materia con criterio muy fronterizo: el poder de sintesis, y la fuerza interpreta- 
tiva. Veces hay en que el autor reduce a un pdrrafo, o tan sdlo a un concepto 
profundo, lo que equivale a largas y escrupulosas consultas de hechos y estadisti- 
cas. Pero al mismo tiempo, lejos de cenirse a la escueta exposicion de la materia, 
acierta a penetrar en ella con animo reflexivo y a deducirle opiniones y conclusiones 
que se salen ya de lo simplemente histdrico para entrar en el terreno de la socio- 
logia. Para los norteamericanos, es esta una obra que por si sola puede darles 
una cultura general y up-to-date sobre todos los problemas de] mundo iberoameri- 
cano. Para las gentes de América Latina, la obra tiene alcance orientador de 
primer orden, porque observa todos los fenémenos y todos los hechos con criterio 
realista y ecudnime, por encima de los prejuicios que had creado los distintos 
nacionalismos. Si los editores intentaran la publicacion de este volumen en 
portugués y espanol, prestarfan con ello un eficaz servicio a la cultura panamericana. 


J. Fred Rippy. GLOBE AND HEMISPHERE. Chicago. Henry Regnery. 1958. 
Pp. 276. $6.00. 


The dean of Latin American historians seems to grow more productive the older 
he gets. At the moment of his retirement from the faculty of the University ‘of 
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Chicago he has published two substantial works: Latin America (in the University 
of Michigan's "History of the Modern World," edited by Allan Nevins), and the work 
here reviewed, which has as its subtitle "Latin America's Place in the Postwar 
Foreign Relations of the United States." Its point of departure is the idea expressed 
by Arthur P. Whitaker in The Western Hemisphere Idea: Its Rise and Decline 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1954). Professor Rippy discusses the question whether the idea of 
a separate Western Hemisphere is, to use the words with which Hiram Bingham 
once described the Monroe Doctrine, "an obsolete shibboleth. '' He takes up this 
problem in a series of case studies. many of which had already appeared in jour- 
nals such as the Inter-American Economic Affairs. The result is a book which- 
combines scholarship with wisdom. 


John Sransie Bannon, S.J., and Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. LATIN AMERICA, AN 
HISTORICAL SURVEY. Milwaukee. Bruce. Reviseded., 1958 Pp. 625. $7.50. 


The first edition of Fathers Bannon and Dunne's Latin America appeared in 
1947. It was, in appearance at least, bigger than the second, having 944 pages in- 
stead of 625. Appearances may be deceptive, since the double-columns of the 
second edition may contain more words than the single-column pages of the first. 
Since the death of good Father Dunne in 1957, Father Bannon has rewritten most of 
Part Ill, dealing with the National Period; the various country chapters have been 
brought down to the present and expanded. Parts I and Il, the Colonial Period and 
the Independence Period, have been left almost unchanged. The Roman Catholic 
viewpoint of the authors appears only in discreet fashion; they describe coolly the 
Protestants in Colombia and seem little moved by their plight under Conservative 
rule. Like most historians, these Jesuit scholars seem to have a rather shaky 
knowledge of Spanish, as when they repeatedly refer to Rojas Pinilla as "Pinilla." 
The Venezuelan party Accion Democrdtica becomes "Partido Democrética " In 


general, although this history offers nothing especially new, it is readable and 
interesting. 


Gordon R. Willey and Philip Phillips. METHOD AND THEORY IN AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. University of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. 270. $4.75. 


A critical summary of our knowledge of American pre-history would be both 
useful and interesting. However, such a lucid project becomes easily obfuscated 
with the heavily scientific language of modern anthropology. It is regrettable that 
the Indians left no written account of American pre-history. The almost exclusive 
dependence on realia allows the researcher considerable latitude of expression and 
even of interpretation. The archeologist's preoccupation seems to be rather to im- 
prove theoretical concepts than to discuss Latin America (i.e. , Indo-America) for 
its own sake. The study by Willey and Phillips claims to bring order out of chaos 
and to organize the study of the pre-history of the Americas in a methodical fash- 
ion. They have established a common terminology for the historical development 
of the New World. Whether they have succeeded in their efforts is something 
anthropologists and archeologists will long debate. 
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Kurt L. Levy. VIDA Y OBRAS DE TOMAS CARRASQUILLA. Medellin, Colombia. 
Editorial Bedout. 1958. Pp. 397. 


Professor Kurt Levy of the University of Toronto has devoted his best energies 
to the study of the Colombian costumbrista writer Tomas Carrasquilla. His doc- 
toral dissertation entitled The Life and Works of Tomas Carrasquilla (1954), cor- 
rected and translated into Spanish ish by C: Carlos Lopez Narvdez, has been published in 
1958, the centenary of the birth of Tomas Carrasquilla, under the auspices of the 
Colombian Ministry of Education and the Government of the Department of Antioquia. 
Professor Levy claims that critics have failed to do justice to Carrasquilla, and 
chapter viii of his study is entitled ''The critics, a sin of omission." This critic 
cannot accept such an indictment without reservations; he is convinced that, while 
there is undoubtedly great Spanish-American literature, all too frequently second- 
rate authors are swollen beyond recognition because of the nationalism which fills 
each Latin American country with a desire, which will not be gainsaid, to have a 
great author or a great masterpiece. This critic entertains the heretécal view that 
the Brazilian masterpiece Os sertdes is a dull and turgid piece of uninspired writing , 
and that Gabriela Mistral is a mimor poet. In like fashion, there is no doubt that the 
cult of Tomas Carrasquilla is born of Antioquia's desire to have 1 great writer of its 
own. Despite this reservation, it must be said that Carrasquilla is a colorful and 
interesting writer, and that this monograph is scholarly and informative. The text 
is enriched with 74 pages of graphic material illustrating Carrasquilla's life and 
works. Professor Levy's book greatly enhances our knowledge of Antioquia; there 
is for example an interesting account of the hotly-debated question as to whether 
that region was peopled by Spanish Jews fteeing from the Inquisition. Like most 
Latin American countries, Colombia needs our understanding, and Professor Levy's 
study is a serious contribution to our human appreciation of a people whom history 
has not treated too kindly. 


Fernando Penalosa. THE MEXICAN BOOK INDUSTRY. New York. Scarecrow 
Press. 1957. Pp. 312. 


Unfortunately this monograph has attracted little attention. While the subject 
is a specialized one and presumably of interest primarily to librarians, anyone 
working in the Latin American field bumps constantly into the problems of book 
publishing in Mexico. . The story is an interesting one, and it parallels the country's 
social development. The book has five chapters. The Introduction gives a history 
of the book industry in Mexico and an account of literacy and mass media in con- 
temporary Mexican society. Then follow chapters on the legal bases of the Mexican 
publishing industry, the structure of publishing, the output of books (with an account 
of most of the publishing houses), and book distribution. 


George Pendle. SOUTH AMERICA. Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. 96. 


While this slender, large-format book is presumably intended for students 
rather than for scholars, it is a singularly attractive book, with a well-written text, 
an abundance of good photographs, and a few lucid maps. It is the fourth of the 
series ''The Oxford Visual Geographies, " and the only one thus far devoted to the 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking world. 
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Hispanic American Report Advisory Board 


As Volume XI of the Hispanic American Report reaches its completion, three 
members of the Advisory Board terminate their periods of office. Professor 
Charles Aubrun of the University of Paris is a worthy representative of the French 
school of Hispanists, which deserves to be much better known in the United States. 
Professor J. Lloyd Mecham of the University of Texas has had a long and distin- 
guished career as a political scientist. Last but not least, Professor J. Fred Rippy 
has retired from the History Department of the University of Chicago and gone to 
live in his old family home in North Carolina. We had come to know Professor 
Rippy well, and our sincere liking for him was mingled with respect for his schol- 
arly achievement. His academic career began with a bang and ended not with a 
whimper but with two bangs (see "The Hispanic American Bookshelf" in this issue). 


Succeeding these three emeriti members of our Advisory Board are three good 
colleagues. Dean Harold E. Davis of the American University is the author of many 
studies on Latin American subjects, and the editor of a noteworthy cooperative ef- 
fort, Government and Politics in Latin America. Dr. William C. Steere left Stan- 
ford University, where as Graduate Dean he had grown a whole harvest of friends, 
to become director of New York Botanical Garden; as a member of the Hispanic 
American Report Advisory Board, he will remain within the Report family. Finally, 
Professor William S. Stokes has left the frozen wastes of Wisconsin for the smoggy 
charms of Southern California. We welcome him to the West, to the Pacific Coast 
Council on Latin American Studies, and to the Advisory Board of the Hispanic 
American Report. 


HISPANIA 
Established 1917 


The Quarterly Journal of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical and scholarly articles of interest to 

- school and college teachers. Subscription and membership in the Association: 
$4.00 a year. For sample copies or subscriptions, write to Laurel Turk, De Pauw 
Univ. , Greencastle, Indiana. Articles, news notes and books for review should be 


sent to the EDITOR, Robert G. Meade, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reaching the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Latin American Conference Planned at Stanford University 


A major conference on Latin America will be held on the Stanford Univer- 
sity campus on October 9-11, 1959. It will be sponsored by the Pacific Coast 
Council on Latin American Studies and by Stanford University. Stanford Uni- 
versity's monthly publication the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT is now in its 
second decade (it began publication in 1948), and the theme of the conference 
will be "A decade of Latin America." It is planned to hold these conferences 
once every ten years. The meetings will provide an informed and critical 
analysis of developments during the decade, both on a country-by-country 
basis and according to a variety of topical themes. Distinguished special- 
ists will present papers for discussion by small seminar groups, and will 
then participate in panel gatherings before the general meetings. Partici- 
pants will come from all over the United States, from Latin America, and some 
from Europe. They will represent a wide variety of academic subjects, as 
well as government and business organizations. It is hoped that out of the 
conference will emerge a book entitled Latin America Today, providing an 
authoritative and scholarly statement about the present condition of the 
southern republics. 


The dates selected, October 9-11, were chosen so that the conference 
might come immediately after the meeting of the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion in San Francisco and the UNESCO meeting on education in Latin America to 
be held in Denver. This will be the first time that the Inter-American Press 
Association has met in the West, and it is hoped that many of the publishers 

and editors attending the San Francisco meeting will participate in the Stan- 
ford conference. It should be remembered that Latin American publishers and 

editors are often among their countries' leading intellectuals. 


Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford University will be the general 
chairman of the conference. He is the president of the Pacific Coast Council 

on Latin American Studies; Professor Juan B. Rael is the secretary-treasurer. 

In addition, the local committee consists of the following Stanford faculty . 
members: Charles F. Park, Jr., Isabel M. Schevill, Bernard J. Siegel, 

James L. Taylor, John Thompson, C. Langdon White, and Ira Loren Wiggins. 

Those wishing to attend the conference should write to Hispanic American 

Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


A Hispanic American Society, devoted to the study of contemporary Latin 
America, Spain and Portugal, is in process of formation, with its offices at 
Stanford University. The HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT will be the organ of the 
society. The society, which will cooperate with organizations like the 
Pacific Coast Council on Latin American Studies, will be formally launched 
at the October meeting. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-estabi ished subject philosophy, it a several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken er. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the 
— gitp between the humanists and the social scientists. 

hy plays an important a in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
BP Fa: Swing the grographicl on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar imierests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program ‘stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
kag. of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ve been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romamic Languages 142-148)... 10 units 
— we of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography are 


Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spamish American Literature ........0.sccesecceeeecesnceenctenereeese 6 units 


its) 
iiesr-diaasican Relations; Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, ;* 
units) eer 


Aathropology: Cultural Problems in Latin America ( 4 units) ...... 4 units 


MASTER OF ARTS 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


languages. 
2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 


3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 
ern Spain and Latin America, me special reference to ome of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 


tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
road West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, oe Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In‘addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be pablished Fall,1958 = “About $10.75 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


| Déscribes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 


Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of thé pre- and post-Colum- 


bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 


annexation. by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


CUENTOs ESPANOLES DE COLORADO. Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B.Rael . 


‘rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the origittal New Mexican bie 
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